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INTHODUCTIUN. 


ViH(ia. has always Iwcn, for one n-asoii or ollirr, tlio 
must po|i;ilur of all the old classical writgrs. llu |jisaiis 
wuro a farouritu study with his own couiitryiiicii, won 
ill his own "ciicratioii; within iil'ty years of liis death 
tiu'y wrro admittial to thu Ycry i|iU'stioiialili- honour, 
which they have retained ever since, of serviiift as a 
text-lxiok for schoollMiys. 'riio little floiiians Htinlicd 
their J'lncid, from their iiiaster’s dictation, as rcf'iilarly, 
and probahly with ipiito us niiich a|)|in.>ciation of its 
beauties, as thu fourth form of .an KnttMi public 
school, and wivito “declainations" of somu kind u)Kin 
its heroes. In the iniddlu a^es, when (ireek litemtiire 
hail become almost a deserted field, and Homer in the 
original was a si^aled liook uvim to those) who con- 
.sidered themselves and were consiilered scholam, Virgil 
was still the favourite with young and old. The 
monks in their chroniclei^ philosophers in their secu¬ 
lar studies, enlivened their pages with quotations from 
the one author with whom no man of letters would 
venture to confess himself wholly unacquainted. The 
a. a voL r. a 
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works of Virgil liad passctl thnjugh abovo forty edi¬ 
tions in Eunopo before the first printed edition of 
Homer appeared fmm the Florence press in 1448. 1 le 
has been translated, iiiiitateil, ami paroilied in all the 
chief .Kuro)>can luiigiiages. The fate of Dido, of Pal¬ 
las, and of Kiiryalus, has drawn tears from 8uccc.s.4ivc 
geiicmtiniis of which the poet never dreamed. 

In the middle ages his fame underwent a singular 
transrurnintioii. Froui the magic power of .song the 
tninsitiiui seems incongruous to the coarser material 
agency of the wizard. Put so it was; Viigilius the 
]ioet became, in imslueval legends, Virgilius the magi¬ 
cian. One of his Eclogues (the Eighth), in whi(!h are 
intrtHluccd the luagii-al charms by which it is sought to 
reclaim u wandering lover, is suppo-sed to have given 
the first impulse to this superstitious belief. .\ll kimls 
of marvels wi.*re attributed to hi.s .‘igeney. It was said 
that ho built at Ibmie, for the Eiu|>eror Augu.stiis, a 
wondrous biwer, in which were set up emblematii^ 
figures of all thu subject nations which acknowledged^ 
the impefiul rule, each with a bell in its hand, which; 
rang out whenever war or revolt broke out in that 
particular ]>rovinee, so that Hone know at once in 
what direction to march her legions. In the same 
building—so the legend nin—ho contrived a ni.agic 
mirror, in which the enemies of the Empire could be 
scon when they appeared in arms; and another—surely 
the most terrible agency tljat was over imagined in 
the way of domestic police—in which the guilt of any 
Boman citizen could be at once seen and detecte<L 
A fount of perpetual fire, and salt-eprings of medicinal 
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virtue, wro said to have been the gifU of the great 
enchanter to the Konian populace. At Xaplce tlio 
marvels which were attributed to his agency wero 
scarcely less ; and even ni>w there is scarcely any 
useful or ornamental public, work of early date, in the 
neighbourhood of that city, which i.s not in some way 
connected by vulgar trailition with the iianie of Vii^fil. 
The wondrous powers thus ascribed ti> him wen-, ac- 
conling to some legends, confern.-d upon liim by Cliimn 
the learned ccntarir—by whom the great Achilles, and 
the poet’s own hero, .Kneas, were said to have Ixien 
ed\icated ; by others, with that blending of pagan be¬ 
lief with Christian wbicli is so conjinonly foiiml in 
media-val %»riters. they were referre-d to direct commu¬ 
nication witli the Kvil One.* 

French scl.olars havi* always had the highest ap- 
jireciation of the Augustan jw t. and his juipularity 

One story of this kind ciiiioii.K ciiotif'li for iiiKcr- 

lion. Virgil i.s saiil to liavi- In-in staitlcil one itny liy a voice 
ealling to him out of a .•.ni.ill hnln in a cave. It )iroci'eil<sl 
from an Kvil .■'pirit tjlio lind licen coiijurc<l into that idace of 
c<infiiicmi'nt, anil who nnilertiMik to show Virgil*cei'lain Issiks 
of necromancy on condition of hi.s lelcaw. The l>arg!iiii was 
made, and the condition fiillilh-d. “ He stcssl Is-forc Virgil 
like a mighty man, whiTCof Virgil was afraid ; .mil he marvel¬ 
led greatly that so great a man might come out of so little a 
hole. Then .said Virgil, ‘.Should ye well juui* through the holo 
that ye came out oft’ And he saiil, ‘yes.’ ‘I hold the 
best pledge that I have that ye cannot do it. ’ Tlie devil! mid, 

' I consent thereto.’ And then the dcvill wraog hiniMlf into 
the little hole again. Anif when he was in, then Virgil closed 
him there again, so that he hail no power to come out egain, 
bat there ahideth still."—f* Of the Lyfe of Virgilius and hie 
deth, and the many mairayles that he dyd.’] 
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in England w to this day os gnat as ever. Even a 
practical House of Commons, not always very patient 
of aigument, and notoriously impatient of some prosaic 
speakers, will listen to a quotation from Yitgil — 
especially when pointed against a political opponent. 
Those to whom his rolling measure is familiar still 
quote him and cheer him so enthusiastically, that 
others listen with more or less appreciation. To tho 
nuiny who hare almost forgotten what they once knew 
of him, his lines awoke reminiscences of their youth— 
which an always pleasant: while even those to whom 
ho is a sound and nothing more, listen as with a kind 
of sacred dwe. ^ Tho debates of our reformed Parlia¬ 
ment will certainly bo duller, if ever Vir^U comes to 
be proscribed as an unknown tongue. 

English tmiulators of Virgil have abounded. But 
the oarUcst and by no means the least able of those 
who presented the Homan poet to our northern 
islanders in their own vernacular was a Scotsman, 
Bishop Gawain Douglas of Dunkeld, that clerkly 
son of old Arcliibald “Bell-the-Cat” whom Scott 
names in his ‘Marmion.’ Few modem readers of 
Virgil are likely to bo proficients in the ancient 
northern dialect which the bishop used; but those 
who con appreciate him maintain that there is con¬ 
siderable vigour as well as faithfulness in his version. 
Thomas Phaer, a Welsh physician, was the next 
who made the attempt, in t^ie long verses known as 
Alexandrine, in 1S58. A few years later come forth 
what might fiurly be colled the comic English version, 
though undertaken in the most serious earnest by the 
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translator. This was Richard Stanyhnrst, an Irish* 
man, a gradnato of Oxford and student of Lincoln's 
Inn. He seems to have been the original prophet of 
that “pestilent heresy,” as Lord Derby calls it, the 
making of English hexameters; for that was the metro 
which he chose, and he congratulates himself in his pro* 
face upon “ having no English writer Ixifore him in this 
kind of poetry.” Without going so far as to endorse 
Ix>Td Derby’s severe judgment, it may be confessed that 
Stanyhurat did his boat to justify it His translation, 
which\he ushered into public with the most profouml 
self-satlefaction, is quite curious enough to account for 
its repriiit by the “ Edinburgh Rrintifig Society " in 
1836. One of the points upon which ho prides him¬ 
self is the suiting the sound to the sense, which Viigil 
himself has done happily enough in some rare pas¬ 
sages. Bo when ho has to translate the line, 

“ Exoritur rlnmorque virum clongorquc tubarum," 
he does it ns follows:— 

” The townsmen it>are<l, the trump tara-tnntaw rattled.” 

Wlien he has to express the Cyclojis forging the 
thunderbolts, it is 

"With peole meale ramping, with thick thwack sturdily 
thund'ring 

and very much more of the same kind. 

The Earl of Burrey and James Harrington tried 
their hand at detached portions, and although the 
quaint conceits which were admired in their day have 
little charm for the modem reader, there is not want- 
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ing^ eqpedally in the former, a spirit and vigonr in 
wUflh some of those who came before and after them 
lamentably failed. The translations by Vicars and 
Ogill^, about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
have little claim to be remembered except as the first 
jmsentations of the whole iEneid in an English poetical 
dress. In dull mediocrity they are about equal 
In 1697, Drydon, at the age of sixty-siz, finished 
and published his translation; Mrritten, as he patheti¬ 
cally says, ‘*in his declining years, struggling^with 
want, and oppressed with sickness;" yet, whatever 
be its shortcomings, a confessedly great wcm, and 
showing few tiaces of these un&vourable* circum¬ 
stances. His great renown, and the unquestionable 
vigour and ability of the versification,' insured its 
popularity at once; and it was considered, by the 
critics of his own and some succeeding generations, 
as preeminently the English Viigil Dr Johnson said 
of it that “it satisfied his friends and silenced his 
enemies." It may still be read with pleasure, but it 
has grave faults. Independently of its general loose¬ 
ness and diffttseness, in many passages amounting to 
the vaguest paraphrase, there are too many instances 
in which, not content 'with matiTig liia author say a 
good many things which he never did say, he palpably 
misinterprets him. There are many passages of much 
’vigour and beauty; but even of these it has been said, 
and not nn&irly, by a later tr%nslator. Dr Trapp, that 
“where you most admire Dryden, you see the least of 
Virgil" Dryden had the ad'vantage of consulting in 
m a nu sc ri pt a translation by the Earl of Lauderdale 
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(ofterwarda pabliahed), which has considmhla mexit, 
and to whidi in his preface he confesaea ohligationa 
“ not inconaidtrable." They were, in fact, ao conaider- 
able aa thia, that beaidea other hints in the matter of 
words and phrases, he borrowed nearly four hundred 
lines in different places, with scarcely an attempt at 
change. 

Dryden was followed by various other translatoia 
more or less successful - Pitt and Symmons, the latter 
especii^y, might have earned a greater reputation had 
they pij^ded insteail of followed the great poet whose 
laurok wiey plainly challenged by adopting hia metre. 
But the r^ent admirable translation of ^e .£neid into 
the metre n Scott by Mr Conington wiU undoubtedly 
take its place henceforward as by far the most poetical, 
as it is also the most faithful and scholarly, rendering 
of the original 
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THE POET. 


I’cBuns YiRoitiDS Maro— such vrao his full name, 
though we have abbreviated the sounding Boman 
appellatives into the cnrt English form of “Vir{^”— 
lived in the age when the great Roman Empire n'ns 
culminating to its fall, but as yet showed little symp¬ 
tom of decay. The emperor under whom he was bom 
was that Octavianus Ciesar, nephew of the great Julius, 
whose title of “ Augustus" gave a name to his own 
times which has since passed into a common term for 
the golden age of literature in every nation. In the 
Angustan age of Rome rose and flotuished, in rapid 
succession, a large proportion of those great writers to 
whose works we have (pven the name of classics. This 
brilliant summer-time of literature was owing to vari¬ 
ous causes—to the increase of cultivation and refine¬ 
ment, to the leisure and quiet which followed after 
loitg years of war and civil commotion; but in part 
also it was owing to the character of the Roman 
emperor himsdl Both Augustus and his intimate 
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friend and counsellor Msecenas were the professed 
patrons of letters and of the fine arts. Miecprias was 
of the highest patrician blood of Rome. He claimed 
descent from the old Etruscan kings or Lucumos—r 
those ancient territorial cliiefs who nilcd Italy while 
Rome was yet in her infancy, such ns Lora Porscna of 
Clushim. Clever and accomplished, on able statesman 
in spite of all his indolence, Maecenas had immense 
influence with Augustiu. At his splendid palace on 
the Esquiiine Hill—the Holland House of the day— 
met all tlie brilliant society of Rome, and his name 
vciy soon become a synonym fur a lilicml ]tatrun of art 
and litcruture. To lie eminent in any branch of theso 
accomplishments wan to insure the notice of the minis¬ 
ter ; and to bo a pwteijv of his was an' introduction at 
once, under the happiest auspices, to the emperor him¬ 
self. Such good fortune occurreii to Virgil early in 
his life. 

Ho was bom in the little village of Andes (probably 
the modem Pietola), near Mantua, and received a 
liberal education, as is sufficiently evident^ from the 
many allusions in his poems. 'When grown to man¬ 
hood, he seems to have lived for some years with 
his father upon his modest family estate. He 
suffered, like very many of his countrymen—his 
friend and fellow-poet Horace among the number— 
from the results of the great civil wars which so long 
desolated Italy, and which ended in the fall of the 
Republic at the battle of Philippi The district near 
Mantua was assigned and parcelled out among the 
legionaries who had fought for Antony and young 
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Octavianiu'againsfc Pompey. Ctemona had espoused 
the cause of the latter, and Mantua, as Yiigil himself 
tells us, suffoied for the nns of its neighbour. His 
little estate was confiscated, amongst others, to reward 
the veterans who had claims on the gratitude of Octaviap 
nus. But through the intercession of some powerful 
friend who had influence with the young emperor— 
probably Aunius FoUio, hereafter mentioned, who vms 
prefect of the province—they were soon restored to 
him. This obligation Viigil never fot^t% and 
amongst the many of all ranks who poured then flat¬ 
tery into the ears of Augustus (as Octaviant^ must 
be henceforth ^called), perhaps that of the young 
Mantuan poet^ though bestowed with something of 
a poet’s exaggeration, was amongst the lUost sincere. 
The first of his Pastorals was written to express his 
gratitude for the indulgence whicL had been granted 
him. If the Caesar of the day^ was susceptible of 
flattery, at Irast he liked it good of its kind. ** Stroke 
him awkwardly,” said Horace, " and he vrinces like a 
restive horge.” But the verse of the Mantuan poet 
had the ring of poetry as weU as compliment. 

These Pastorals (to be more particularly noticed 
hereafter) were his eariiest work, composed, probably, 
between his twenty-seventh and thirty-fourth year, 
while he was still Uving a country life on his newly- 
recovered fknn. They seem to have attracted the 
frtvonrable attention of MreceuBs; and soon, among 
the brilliant crowd of courtiers, statesmen, artists, 
poets, and historiaiu who thronged the audienoe- 
ehamber of the popular minister, might be seen the 
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tall, alouching, aomewbat plebeiaa fignra of tbe young 
coontxy poet,* He soon became a familiar guest 
there; but although Augustus himself, half in jest, 
%ra8 said to have spoken of bis minister's literary din¬ 
ners as a “ table of parasites,’' it is certain Virgil never 
deserved the character. This intimacy viUi MsBcenas 
must have led to frequent and prolonged visits to 
Home; but his chief residence, after he left his Man¬ 
tuan estate, seems to liave been at Naples. It ms at 
the suggestion of this patron that he set about the 
composition of his poem upon Homan (^culture and 
stock-breeding—the four books of Georgies. His 
greatest and best-known work—tlie A^id—was be¬ 
gun in obedience to a hint thrown out by a still 
higher authority, though he seems to have long had the 
subject in his thoughts, and probably hod begun to 
put it into shape. Augustus had condescended to ask 
the poet to undertake some grander theme than an ima¬ 
ginary pastoral life or the management of the country 
fium. The result was the iEneid, modelled upon tbe 
two great poems of Homer—in fust, a Roman Jliad and 
Odyssey combined in one. It was never completely 
linishe^ for Virgil, whose health was at no time robust, 
died before he had put in the finishing touches whkh 
his fhstidioua taste required. It is even said that in 
Ilia last illness he would have burnt the copy, if his 
friends would have allowed the sacrifice. It is hardly 

* It has been theaght that the fHsai of lAom Horses speaks 
(Sat I. S, SI), under whose somewhst dorenly diMS and luatto 
bearing Uy bid so mneh talent and worUi, may hare bean 
VlrglL 
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pn>l»ble, as a Gennaii acholar has iagenionaly suggest¬ 
ed, that it was because the craelties of Augustus's later 
years made him repent of having immortalised a tyrant. 
He died in his fifty-first year, at Brundusium, where 
he had landed in the suite of the emperor, whom he 
had met during a visit to Athens, and who brought 
him back with him to Italy. He was buried, as was 
the custom of the Bomans, by the side of the public 
road leading out of Naples to Puteoli; and the tomb 
still shown to travellers, near Posilippo, as the last 
resting-place of the poet, may at least mark the real 
site. He died a comparatively rich man, possessed of 
a town-house ^t Borne, near the palace of Msecenas, 
with a good library. Living, as he did, in the highest 
society of the capital, where he was very popular, he 
never forgot his old friends ; and it is pleasant to read 
that he sent money to his aged parents regularly every 
year. So highly was he esteemed by his own co- 
temporaries, that on one occasion when he visited the 
theatre, the whole audience is said to have risen in a 
body and^uted him with the same honours which 
were paid to Augustus. He preserved to the last his 
simple manners and somewhat rustic appearance; and 
it is believed that his character, amongst all the pre¬ 
valent vices of Borne, remained free from reproach— 
saving only that with which he was iaunted by the 
libertines of the capital, the reproach of personal purity. 
It is as much to his honour tj^ Caligula should have 
ordered all his busts to be banished from the pnblio 
libraries, as that St Augustin should have quoted him 
aloneof heathen author^ in his celebrated 'Confiaasiona.* 



THE PASTORALS. 


The earliest written poems of Viigil, os has been 
said, were his Pastorals. Of these we have ten 
remaining, sometimes called “ Bucolics ”—i. e., Songs 
of the Herdsmen—and sometimes “Eclogues," ss 
being “selections” from a burger number of similar 
compositions which the poet either never made public, 
or which at least are lost to us. The actual subjects 
of these poems are various, but they are usually intro¬ 
duced in the way of imaginary dialogue between Greek 
shepherds, keeping their flocks and herds at pasture 
in some imaginary woodland country, which the poet 
peoples with inhabitants and supplies with scenery at 
his will; mixing up, as poets only may, the features of 
his own Italian landscape with those of Sicily, bor¬ 
rowed, with much besides, from the Idylls of Iheoa- 
ritus, and with reminiscences of the Greek Arcadia 
That pastoral £Bety-land,,in whidi shepherds lay all 
day nnder beech-trees, playing on their {npe^ either 
in rivalry for a musical {nise or composing monodies 
on their lost loves, sorely never exist^ in fatX, how-' 
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«Ter familiar to us in the language of ancient and 
modem poets. Such shepherds are as unreal as the 
satyrs and iauns and dryad-nymphs with whom a 
fanciful mythology had peopled the same region, and 
who are not unfrequently introduced by the pastoral 
poets in the company of their human dramatis pcr- 
soncB. The Arcadia of history was a rich and fertile 
district, well wootled and watered, and as prosaic as 
one of our own midland counties. Like them, if it 
had any reputation at all beyond that of being excel¬ 
lent pasture-ground, it was a reputation for dulncss. 
It was celebrated for its breed of asses, and some of 
the qualities of the animal seem to have been shared 
by the natives themselves. “A slip of Arcadia” 
passed into a proverbial nickname for a boy who was 
the despair of his schoolmaster. The Arcadia of the 
poets and romanc»writcrs, from classical times dorm 
to our own Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney, was, as Mr 
Conington says, “the poets’ golden land, in which 
imagination fouml a refuge from the harsh prosaic life 
of the present.” This literary fancy enjoyed a remark¬ 
able popularity from the early days of authorship down 
to a very recent date. Thyrsis and Amaryllis, Daph- 
nis and Corydon, liave hod a continued poetical exist¬ 
ence of something like fifteen hundred years, and talk 
very much the same language in the Pastorals of Pope 
that they did in the Greek Idylls. It is curious, also, 
that when society itself has been most artificial, this af¬ 
fectation of pastoral simplici^seemsto have been most in 
vogue. It was the effeminate oonrUen of Augustus who 
lavished their applause and rewards upon Yiigil whm 
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ho read to them these lays of an imaginary shepherd- 
life ; how Galattea was won by a present of a pair of 
wood-pigeons or a basket of apples, and how Melibeeus 
thonkhiUy went to supper with his friend Tityrus on 
roasted chestnuts and goat-milk cheese. Society in 
Ihigland had never less of the reality of pastoral sim¬ 
plicity than in the days when nearly every fine lady 
chose to be painted with n lamb or a crook—when the 
“bucolic cant," as tVartoii contemptuously terms it, 
was the fashionable folly of the day. So when aris¬ 
tocratic life ill France had reached a phase of comi])- 
tion which was only to be purged by a revolution. 
Queen ^^ario Antoinette, with her ladies and gentle¬ 
men in waiting, were going about the farm at Trianon 
with crooks in their hands, playing at shepherds 
and shepherdesses, on the brink of that terrible 
volcano. 

Of the ten Eclogues, the majority take the form of 
pastoral dialogue. Frequently it is a singing-match 
lietwccn two rival sheidienls—not always conducted 
in the most amicable fashion, or with the inost scrupu¬ 
lous delicacy in the matter of rep.artec, the poetical 
“ Arcadian ’’ being in this point a pretty faithful copy 
from nature. Most of the names, os well os of the 
subjects and imagery, are taken, as lias been said, from 
the Greek Idylls of Theocritus. So closely has Virgil 
copied his model that he even transplants the natural 
scenery of Sicily, empli^ed by Theocritus, to his pas¬ 
toral dreamland, which otherwise would seem to ho 
localised on the banks of the Mincio, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his native Mantua. This gives him an 
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oppoitonity of tonching upon subjects of the day, and 
inttodncing, in the name and guise of shepherds, him¬ 
self and his friends. Sometimes we can see through 
the disguise by the help of contemporary Homan history; 
more often, probably, the clue is lost to us through our 
very imperfect modern knowledge. We know pretty 
well that Tityrus,—who in the First Eclc^e expresses 
his gratitude to the “godlike youth” who has pre¬ 
served his little farm from the ruthless hands of the 
soldier colonists, while his poor neighbour Meliboeus 
has lost his all,—be no other than the poet him¬ 
self, who thus compliments his powerful protector. So, 
too, in a later Eclogue, when the slave Mceris meets 
his neighbour*I.>ycidos on the rood, and tells him how 
his master has been dispossessed of his farm by the 
military colonists, and has narrowly escaped with his 
life, wo may safely trust the traditional explanation, 
that in the master Meualcos we have Virgil again, 
tioubleil a second time by these intruders, and com¬ 
pelled to renew his application to his great friend at 
Borne. The traditional story was, that the poet was 
obliged to take refuge from the violence of the sol¬ 
diers in the shop of a charcoal-burner, who let him 
out at a back-door, and eventually had to throw 
himself into the river Mincio to escape thmr pursuit. 
Lyeidas, in the Pastoral, is surprised to hear of his 
neighbour's new troubloi 

** Lra—I surely heard, that all from where yon lulls- 
Begiu to rise, and gently slope again 
Down to the stream, where the old beech-trees 
throw 
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Their tagged time-wom tops against the sky,* 
Your poet-master had redeemed by song. 

UcEB.—Ton heard, no doubt—and so the story went; 

9ut song, good Lycidas, avails us much. 

When swords arc drawn, os might the trembling 
dove 

When on Dodona swoops the eagle down. 

Nay—hod 1 not been wamiHl of woes to come— 
Warned by a raven's crook on my left baud 
From out the hollow oak—why tlicn, my friend. 
You had lost your Mocris and his master too.” 

Honest Lycidas expresses liis horror at the narrow 
escape of the neighbourhood from such a catastrophe. 
Wliat should they all have done for # poet, if they 
had lost Menalcos t who could compose such songs— 
and who could sing them 1 And ho breaks out himself 
into fragmentary reminiscences which ho has picked 
up by ear from his friend. Then Mceris too—who, 
being a poet’s famr-servant, has caught a little of the 
inspiration—repeats a few liues of his muster’s. “ As 
you hope for any blessings,” says Lycidas, “ let mo 
hear the rest of it.” 

“ So may your bees avoid the poisonous yew— 

So may your cows bring full-swoln udders home— 

If const remember aught, begin at once. 1 too, 

I am a poet, by the Muses’ grace: some songs 
I have, mine own composing ; and the swains 
Odl me their bard—^but I were weak to heed them. 

I cannot vie with masters of the art 

* It is not diffienlt to believe that in the old time>wom 
beediee oveihanging the stream we have the actual landscape 
of the poet’s fam. 

A. a voL V. B 
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Like Yariua or like Cinna; my poor Muse 
Is but s goose among the tuneful swans.” 

Moeris can remember a scrap or two of liis master’s 
verses. There was one in particular, which Lycidas 
had heard him singing one moonlight night, and would 
much like to hear again;—” I can remember the tunc 
myself,” he says, "but I have forgotten the words.” 
Moeris will try. The compliment to Augustus with 
which the strain begins sufficiently marks tho real 
poet who hero figures as Menalcos. 

“ Why, Daphnis, why dost watch the constellations 
Of the old order, now the new is bom i 
Lo ! a nAr star comes forth to glad the nations, 

Star of the Ciesnrs, filling full tho com.” * 

But Moeris cannot remember much more. They must 
both wait, he says, until his master comes homo again. 
So the pair walk on together towards Borne, cheating 
the long journey with singing as they go; and thus 
closes this pretty pastoral dialogue, tho graceful ease 
of whlcl^ with its subdued comedy, it would bo im¬ 
possible %r any traiulator to render adequately. 

Another of these Eclogues relates the capture of 
Silenus, one of the old rural deities of very jovial re¬ 
putation, by two young shepherds, while he lay sleep¬ 
ing off the effect of yesterday’s debauch. He is com- 

* Probably the oomet which appeared after Julius Canar's 
dMth, and which the poet ta^es to announce a new era of 
peace and hapidneH for Borneo The English reader may re¬ 
member that a new star was said to hare appeared at the oc- 
oeiaion at Charles II., from which equally hapi^ auguries were 
drawn—and wore equally disappointed. 
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monly represented—and he was rather a favourite 
subject with ancient artists—as a corpulent bald-headed 
old man, riding upon an ass, in a state of evident in¬ 
ebriety, carrying a capacious leather wine-bottle, and 
led and followed by a company of Nymphs and 
Bacchanals. He had the reputation, like tlio sea-god 
Proteus, of knowing the mysteries of nature and the 
secrets of the future; and there was a current story, 
upon which this Pastoral is founded, of his having 
been caught while asleep, like him, by some shep¬ 
herds in Phrygia, and carried to King Midas, to 
whom, os the price of his release, he answered all ques¬ 
tions in natural philosophy and ancient history—just 
OS Proteus unfolded to Mcnclaus, under similar com¬ 
pulsion, the secret of his future fate. 

The Pastoral into which Virgil introduces this story 
is addressed to his friend Varus—a man evidently of 
high rank—and seems meant as an apology for not 
complying with his request to write a poem on his 
exploits. 

• 

T thought to sing how heroes fought and bled. 

But that Apollo pinched my ear, and said— 

* Shepherds, friend Tityrus, I would have you know. 
Feed their sheep high, and keep their verses low.’ ” 

Then he goes on to teU his story :— 

“ Two shepherd-youths, the story runs, one day 
Came on the cave wherg old Silenus lay; 

Filled to the skin, as was his wont to be. 

With lost night's wine, and sonnd asleep was he; 

The garland from his head had &llen aride. 

And his round bottle hanging near thqr sjned. 
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Now was their time—both bad been cheated long 
By the aly god with promise of a song; 

Ihey tied him fast—fit bonds his garland made— 

And lo I a fair accomplice comes to aid: 

Loveliest of Naiad-nymphs, and merriest too, 

JEglb * did what they scarce had dared to do ; 

Just as the god unclosed his sleepy eyes. 

She daubed his face with blood of mulberries. 

He saw their joke, and laughed—‘ Now loose me, lad ; 
Enough—^you’ve caught me—tying is too bad. 

A song you want 1 —Here goes. For iEgll;, mind, 

1 warrant me I’ll pay her out in kind.’ 

So he began. The listening Fauns drew near. 

The beasts beat time, the stoiit oaks danced to hear. 

So joys Pas^iassuB when Apollo sings— 

So through the dancing bills the lyre of Orpheus rings.’ 

.Silenus’s strain is a poetical lecture on natural philo¬ 
sophy. lie is 08 didactic in his waking soberness os 
some of his disciples are in their cups. Ho describes 
how the world sprang from the four original elements, 
and narrates the old fables of the cosmogonists—the 
Deluge of Deucalion, the new race of men who sprang 
from the stones which ho and Pyrrha cost behind 
thorn, the golden reign of Saturn, the theft of fire by 
Prometheus, and a long series of other legends, with 
which he charms his listeners until the falling shadows 
warn them to count their flocks, and the evening-etar 
comes out, as the poet phrases it, “ over the unwilling 
heights of Olympus ”—^loath yet to lose the fascinating 
etraiiL 

Sesides this Pastoral addressed to Varus, there are 
* Anf^id, " Bright-eyrs." 
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three ixucribed to other friends: one to Cornelias 
Callus, and two to Caius Asinius Pollio, wlio was 
among the most eminent men of his day alike as a 
statesman, an orator, and a man of letters, and at that 
time held the high office of consul at Rome. He hod 
been the friend of the great Julius, as he was after¬ 
wards of his nephew Octavianus (Augustus), and was 
probably the person who preserved or restored to the 
poet his country estate. Tlie fourth in order of these 
poems, commonly known as the “ Pollio,” is the most 
celobrateil of the whole scries, and has given rise to a 
great amount of speculation. Its exact date is known 
from the record of PoUio's consulship—^0 before the 
Christian era. Its subject is the expected birth of a 
Child, in whom the golden age of innocence and happi¬ 
ness should be restored, and who was to be the moral 
regenerator of the world. The date of the poem itself, 
approaching so closely the great Birth at Bethlehem— 
the reference to the prophecy of the Cumman Sibyl, 
long supposed to bo a voice from heathendom predic¬ 
tive of the Jewish Messiah—and the remarkable 
coincidence of the metaphorical terms employed by 
the poet with the prophetical language of the Old 
Testament, have led many to the pious belief that the 
Roman poet did but put into shape those vague ex¬ 
pectations of a Great Deliverer which were current in 
his day, and which were to have a higher fulfilment 
than he knew. The “ Poljio ” may be familiar to many 
English readers who are unacquainted with the original 
through Pope’s fine imitation of it in his poem of 
” The Messiah,” first published anonymously in the 
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‘ Spectator.** But as the Latin Eclogue itself is short, 
it may he well to attempt a translation of it here, 
before remarking farther upon its meaning. 

“ Muses of Sicily, lift me for once 
To higher flight; our humble tamarisk grores 
Delight not all; and though the fields and woods 
Still bound my song, give me the skill to make 
Fit music for a Roman consul’s ear. 

« Comes the Last Age, of which the Sibyl sang— 

A new-born cycle of the rolling years; 

Justice returns to earth, the rule returns 

Of good King Saturn;—lo! from the high heavens 

Comes a new seed of men. Lucina chaste. 

Speed the fair infant’s birth, with whom shall end 
Our age of iron, and the golden prime 
Of earth return; thine own Apollo’s reign 
In him begins anew. This glorious age 
Inaugurate, O Pollio, with thee ; 

Thy consulship shall date the happy months ; 

Under thine auspice the Child shall purge 
Our guilt-stains out, and free the land from dread. 

He with the gods and heroes like the gods 
Shall hold familiar converse, and shall rule 
With hi# great father's spirit the peaceful world. 

For thee, O Child, the earth untilled shall poor 
Her early gifts,—^the winding ivy’s wreath, 

Smiling acanthus, and all flowers that blow. 

She-goats undrivon shall bring full udders home. 

The herds no longer fear the lion’s spring; 

The ground beneath shall cradle thee in flowers, 

The venomed snake diall die, the poisonous herb 
Perish from out thy path, and leave the almond there. 

*^Bat when with growing years the Child shall learn 
The old heroic glories of his race. 


• No. 878. 
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And know what Honour means: then shall the plains 
Glow with the yellow harvest silently. 

The grape hang blushing from the tangled brier. 

And the rough oak drip honey like a dew. 

Yet shall some evil leaven of the old strain 
Lurk still unpurged; still men shall tempt the deep 
With restless oar, gird cities with new walls, 

And cleave the soil with ploughsliares; yet again 
Another Argo bear her hero-crew. 

Another Tiphys steer: still wars shall be, 

A new Achilles for a second Troy. 

"So, when the years shall seal thy manhood’s strength. 
The busy merchant shall forsake the seas— 

Barter there shall not need; the soil shall bear 
For all men’s use all products of all climes. 

The glebe shall need no harrow, nor the vine 
The searching knife, the oxen beartto yoke ; 

The wool no longer shall be schoole«l to lie, 

Dyed in false hues ; but, colouring os he feeds. 

The ram himself in the rich pasture-lands 
Shall wear a fleece now purple and now gold. 

And the lambs grow in scarlet So the Fates 
Who know not change have bid their spindles run. 

And weave for this blest age the web of doom. 

“ Come, claim thine honours, for the time draws nigh, 
Babe of immortal race, the wondrous seed of Jove ! 

Lo, at thy coming how the starry spheres 
Are moved to trembling, and the earth below. 

And widespread seas, and the blue vault of heaven ! 

How all things joy to greet the rising Age! 

If but my span of life be stretched to see 
Thy birth, and breath remain to sing thy praise. 

Not Thradan Orpheus should o’ermatch my strain. 

Nor lanns,—though each parent helped the aon, 

Bhcebus Apollo and the Muse of Song; 

Though in Arcadia Pan my rival sto^. 
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His own Aicadia should pronounce for me. 

How soon, lair in&nt, eh^ thy first smile greet 
Thy happy mother, when the slow months crown 
The heart-sick hopes that waited for thy birth 1 
Smile then, O Babe! so shall she smile on thee; 

The child on whom no parent's smile hath beamed. 

No god shall entertain, nor goddess love." 

It would be out of place here to discuss the Turious 
coiyectures of the learned as to who the Child was, to 
whose birth the poet thus looks forward. Whether it 
was a son of the Consul Pollio himself, who died in 
his infancy; or the expected ofibpring of Augustus’s 
marriage with^Scribonia, which was, after all, a daugh¬ 
ter—Julia—whose profligate life and unhappy death 
were a sad contradiction of Yiigil’s anticipations; or a 
child of Octavio, sister of Augustus;—which of these 
it was, or whether it was any one of them, neither 
ancient nor modem commentators have been able to 
decide. “ It is not certain,” says Mr Conington, “ that 
the child ever was bom; it is certain that, if bom, he 
did not become the regenerator of his time.” It is 
possible, too, that the whole form of the poem may 
be strictly imaginary—that the child had been bom 
already, long ago, and that it was no other than 
Octavianus Csssar—and that Virgil does but use here 
thrv'''cence of poetry to express his hopes of a golden 
age . '^^ght follow the peace of Brundusium. And 
as to ito^ fu this very remarkable poem may or may 
not be regarded as one of what Archbishop Trench 
has called “the unconscious prophecies of heathen¬ 
dom,” would be to open a field of inquiry of the 
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highest interest indeed, hut far too mde for these 
pages. Yet it cannot he entirely passed over. 

The Sibylline oracles, to which Yiigil alludes in his 
opening lines, whatever their original form, were so 
garbled and interpolated, both in Cliristian and pro- 
Christian times, that it is impossible now to know 
what they did or did not contain. Sut they were 
recognised, in the early Church—by the Emperor 
Constantine, who is said to have attributed his own 
conversion in great part to their study, and by St 
Augustine, amongst others—as containing distinct pro¬ 
phecies of the Messiah. The recognition of the Roman 
Sibyl or Sibyls as bearing their testimongr to the tmth 
of Christianity is still familiar to us in the ancient 
hymn, “ Dies Irw,”—so often translated—= 

“Teste David cum Sibylla 

and in an old Latin mystery-play of the eleventh 
century, when the witnesses are summoned to give 
evidence as to the Nativity, there appear among them, 
in company with the Hebrew prophets, Virgil and 
the Sibyl, who both join in a general “ Benedieamm 
Domino” at the end. St Augustine quotee twenty- 
seven Latin verses (which, however, seem very frag¬ 
mentary and unconnected) as actual utterances of the 
Sibyl of Eiythne, which contain prophecies, more or 
less clear, of the great Advent. The original, he says, 
was in Greek, and the initial letters of each verse 
formed a sentence, ** Jesus Christ the Son of God the 
Saviour.”* Whatever truth tiiere may be in any 
* iHsora xPEtnoa etor noa amtip. Ha also quotas 
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special pTedictions of this naturo as existing in the 
heathen \rorld, it is at least certain that there pre¬ 
vailed very largely, ahont the date of the Chiistian era, 
a vague expectation of some personal advent which 
shotild in some way regenerate society. 

The new “ cycle of centuries,” which the poet sup¬ 
poses to begin with the birth of the Child, refers to 
the doctrine held by Plato and his disciples (possibly 
pf Etruscan origin) of on ” Annus Magnus,” or Great 
Year. It was believed that there were certain recur¬ 
ring periods at long intervals, in which the history of 
the world repeated itself.* A curious story in illus¬ 
tration of this«bolief is told by Plutarch in his life of 
Sulla. 

" While the horizon was clear and cloudless, there was 
heard suddenly the sound of a trumpet, shrill, prolonged, 
and os it were wailing, so that all men were startled and 
awed by its loudness. The Etruscan soothsayers declared 
that it foreboded the coming of a new generation and the 
revolution of the world. For that there were eight genera¬ 
tions of man in all, diiTering from each other in habits and 
ways of life^ and each had its allotted space of time, when 
heaven brought round again the recurrence of the Great 
Year, and that when the end of one and the rise of another 
was at hand, some wondrous sign appeared in earth or 
heaven.”— ^Plutakob, Sulla, c. 7. 

Enough has perhaps been said to pve some idea of 
the genius and character of Virgil's pastoral poetry. 

• 

other ''Sibylline*’ venee ftom the Greek of Lactaatiii% refer¬ 
ring to the emeifizion.—Do Civ. Dd, zviU. S8. 

* The dnimtioa is variously esttmated—from S489 to 18,000 
years. See Conington's note. 
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It laid the foundation of a taste which was long pie- 
valent in European literature, but which may be said 
to have now become obsolete. English poets were at 
one time strongly imbued with it. Spenser, Milton, 
Drayton, Pope, and Ambrose Phillips,—the last per¬ 
haps the most successful,—u'eie all more or less 
imitators of Viigil in this lino of poetry. But it 
would seem to require a more than ordinary revolution 
ill literature ever to bring such a style into popularity 
again. 
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Thb Geoigioa of Yiigil, like his PasiioTals, are a 
direct and confessed imitation from Greek originola. 
The poem of Heaiod—“Works and Days”—which 
has come down to ua, though apparently in an incom¬ 
plete form, pres a mythologies sketch of the early 
history of the world, with its five ages of the human 
race—ihe gold, the sUrer, the brazen, “the age of 
heroes,” and the present—^which last, with the cyni¬ 
cism or melancholy which seems so inseparable &om 
the poetic .temperament, Hesiod looks upon as hope¬ 
lessly degenerate with the prospect of something even 
worse to come. To this traditional cosmogony the 
Greek poet adds directions as to farm operations in 
theii seTeral seasons, and notes of lucky and unlucky 
daya Yitgil has borrowed fiom him bogely on these 
two latter subjects. He is also considerably indebted 
to other Qred; writers less knpwn to ns, and in whose 
case, thsrefne, his obligations are not so readily traced. 

From his own oonntiyman and immediate prede¬ 
cessor, Luoretins, the author of the great didactie poem 
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** On the Ifatare of Things," he drew qnite u hugely, 
hat in another field. Virgil is said to have been bom 
on the very day of Lucretius’s death, and he had an 
intense admiration for both his diction dnd his philo¬ 
sophy. There are passages in Virgil’s writings which 
would seem to show that his greatest ambition would 
have been^to have sung, like Lucretius, of the secrets 
of nature, rather than either of heroic legends or of 
countiy life. And here and there, throughout these 
books of Georgies, wherever he luis the opportunity, 
he forgets the farmer in the natural phUosopher, and 
breaks off in the midst of some practical precepts to 
indulge in speculations on the hidden causes of na¬ 
ture’s operations, which would have wrely puzzled a 
Boraan country gentleman or his bailiff, if we could 
suppose that the work was really composed with a 
view to their practical instruction. 

He addresses his poem to his noble patron Mascenas. 
And amongst the long list of divine powers whom, 
as the goudians of fields and flocks, he invokes to 
aid his song, he introduces the present Autocrat of 
Borne. 

Thou, Ctesar, chief, wherever thy choice ordain. 

To fix ’mid gods thy yet unchoeen reign— 

Wilt thou o’er cities stretch thy guardian sway. 

While earth and all her realms thy nod obey I 
The world's vast orb shall own thy genial power. 

Giver ot fruits, fair sun, and frvoaruig shower; 

Before thy altsr grateful nations bow. 

And with maternal myrtle wreathe thy brow. 
fyer houndlesa ocean shall thy power prevail. 

Thee her side lord the world of waters hail 7 
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Rule, where the sea remotest Thule laves, 

While Tethys dowers thy bride with all W waves ? 
Wilt thou 'mid Scoipius and the Virgin rise, 

And, a new star, illume thy imtive skies 7 
Scotpius, e'en now, each shrinking ckw confines, 

And more than half his heaven to thee resigns. 
Where’er thy reign (for not if hell invite 
To wield the sceptre of eternal night. 

Ne’er would such lust of dire dominion more 
Thee, Cmsar, to resign the realm of Jove: 

Though vaunting Greece extol tli’ Elysinn plain. 
Whence weeping Ceres wooes her child in vain) 
Breathe favouring gales, my course propitious guide, 
O^er the rude swain’s uncertain path preside; 

Now, now invoked, assert thy heavenly birth, 

And Icam^to hear our prayers, a god on earth.” 

—SOTHBBV. 

The first hook is devoted to tho raising of com crops. 
The fanner is recommended to plough early, to plough 
deep, and to plough four times over—advice in the 
principles of which modem formers would cordially 
agree. The poet also recommends fallows at least every 
other season, and not to take two com crops in succes¬ 
sive yean. Thp Roman agriculturist had his posts of 
the farm, and complained of them os loudly as his 
modem fellows. The geese, and the crones, and tho 
mice, and tiie small birds, vexed him all in turn ; and 
if he knew nothing of that distinctly English torment, 
the couch-grass,—squitch, twitch, or quitch, as it is 
variously termed, which is saU to spring up under the 
national footstep wherever it goes, whe^er at the 
Cape or in Australia,—he had indigenous weeds of his 
own which gave him equal trouble to get rid of. Tho 
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Koman plough seems to have heon a cumbrous wooden 
instrument, which would break the heart alike of man 
and horse in these days; and its very elaborate de¬ 
scription, in spite of the polished language of the 
poet, would shock one of our modem implement- 
manufacturers. He gives a few hints as to lucky and 
unlucky days, and fuller directions for prognosticating 
the weather from the various signs to bo observed in 
the sky, and in the behaviour of the animal world; 
and he closes this first division of his poem, as ho 
began it, with an apostrophe to Cicsar as the hope of 
Romo and Italy. It is one of the finest passages 
ill the Georgies, and will bear translation os well 
as most. Diyden’s version is spiriteS enough, and 
though diffuse, presents the sense fairly to on English 
ear:— 

“Ye home-bom deities, of mortal birth t 
Thou, father Romulus, and mother Earth, 

(loddess unmoved I whose guardian arms extend 
O’er Tuscan Tiber's course, and Roman towers defend; 
With youthful Cassar your joint powers engage. 

Nor hinder him to save the sinking age. 

O ! let the blood already spilt atone 
For the past crimes of curst Laomedon! 

Heaven wants thee there; and long the gods, we know. 
Have gradged thee, Csssar, to the world below; 

Where fraud and rapine right and wrong confound; 
Where impious arms from every port resound. 

And monstrous crimes in every shape ore crowned. 

The peaceful peasant to the wars is preet; 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious rest: 

The plain no pasture to the flock affords, 

The crooked aqrthea an straightened into swords: 
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And there Enphratea her soft oSepring arms, 

And hero the Rhine rebcllowa with alarms; 

TIic neighbouring cities range on several sides, 

Ferftdious Mors long-plight^ leagues divides. 

And o’er the wasted world in triumph rides. 

So four fierce coursers, storting to the race. 

Scour through the ploiu, and lengthen every pace : 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they fear. 

But force along the trembling charioteer.” 

Tlie Second Geoigic treats of the orchard and the 
vineyard, but especially of the latter. The apple, the 
pear, the olive, all receive due notice from the poet; 
but upon the culture of the vine he dwells with a 
hearty enthusiasm, and his precepts have a more prac¬ 
tical air than those which he gives out upon other 
branches of cultivation. The soil, the site, the best 
kinds to choobe, the different modes of propagation, 
are all discussed with considerable minuteness. It 
would seem that in those earlier times, as now, the 
vintage had a more poetical aspect than even the 
harvest-field. The beauty of the crop, the merriment 
of the gatherers, the genial effects of the grape when it 
has gone through the usuiil process of conversion, gave, 
as is still the case in all wine-producing countries, 
a heliday character to the whole course of cultivation. 
Ail other important crops contribute in some way to 
supply the actual needs of life : the vine alone repre¬ 
sents distinctly its ei^oyments. And when, at the 
beginning of the book, the poet invokes the god of 
wine to inspire his song, he does it with a thorough 
heartiness of welcome which assures us that, however 
temperate his own habits might be, he had not 
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adopted any tow of total abstinence. Some of the 
ancient critics are said to have detected in Homer a 
taste for joviality, because in his verse he had always 
a kindly word for “ the dark red wine ;" they miglit 
have said the same of the writer of the Geoigics. It 
is a cordial invitation which he gives to the jolly god:— 

" Come, Father Bacchus, come ! thy bounty fills 
All things around; fur thee the autumn hills. 

Heavy with fruit, blush through their greenery; 

In the full vuta the vintage foams for thee ; 

Come, Father Bacchus, come I nor yet refuse 
To doff thy buskins, and with noble juice 

To stain thy limbs, and tread the grapes with mo." 

• 

But although the poet makes the labours of the 
g.irdener and the vinc-dresser the burden of his song, 
his most brilliant passages, and those beat known and 
remembered, are the frequent digressions in which he 
breaks away from the lower ground of horticultucol 
details into a higher poetical atmosphere. One of the 
most beautiful is his apostrophe to Italy in this second 
book:— 

“ Colchian bulb with fiery nostrils never turned Italian field. 
Seed of hydra’s teeth ne'er sprang in bristling crop of spear 
and ^ield; 

But thy slopes with heavy corn-stalks and the Massic vine 
are clod. 

There the olive-groves are greenest, and the full-fed herds 
ore glad. 

In thy plains b bred the w&r-horse, tossing high its crest 
of pride; 

Milk-white herds, O fair Clitumnus, bathe them in thy 
Boered tide— 

A. a voL T. 


o 
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Mighty bnllfl to crown the alton, or to draw the conqueror's 
ear • 

Up the Sacred Way in triumph when he rideth from the war. 

Here the spring is longest, summer borrows months be¬ 
yond her own; 

Twice tho teeming flocks are fruitful, twice the laden or¬ 
chards groan. 

In thy plains no tigers wander, nor the lions nurse their 
young; 

Evil root of treacherous poison doth no wretched gatherer 
ynong, 

Never serpent rears its crest, or drags its monstrous coib 
along. 

Lo I where rise thy noble cities, giant works of men of old, 

Towns on beetling crags piled heavenward by the hands of 
builders bAd— 

Antique towers round whose foundations still the grand old 
rivers glide, 

And the double sea that girds thee like a fence on either side. 

Such tho land which sent to battle Maraian footmen stout 
and good, 

Sabine youth, and Yolscian spearmen, and Liguria's hardy 
brood; 

Hence have sprang our Decii, Morii, mighty names which 
all men bless, 

Great CamUlus, kinsmen Scipios, sternest men in battle's 
press! 

Hence hast thou too sprang, great Ceesar, whom the farth¬ 
est East doth fear, 

So that Meda nor swa^y Indian to our Boman lines come 
near! 

Hail, thou fair and frnitfbl mother, land of ancient Saturn, 
hail! 

Bioh in erope and rich in heroes! thus I dare to wake the 
tala 
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Df thine ancient laud and honour, opening founta that 
alumbeied long, 

Etolling through our Bonuin tovna the echoea of old 
Heaiod'a aong.” * 

The Third Geoigic treats of the herd and the stud. 
The poet’s knowledge on these points must he 
strongly suspected of being but second-hand—^rathw 
the result of having studied some of the Roman 
“ Books of the Farm,” than the experience of a prac¬ 
tical stock-breeder. Such a work was Yano’s ‘On 
Rural Adairs,’ which Virgil evidently followed as an 
authority. From that source he drew, amongst other 
precepts, the points of a good cow, which he lays 
down in this formiila :— 

"An ugly head, a well-fleshed neck, 

Deep dewlaps falling firom the chin. 

Long in the flank, broad in the foot. 

Bough hairy ears, and horns bent in.” 

Such an animal would hardly win a prize from our 
modem judges of stock. But Viigil, be it remem¬ 
bered, is giving instructions for selection with an eye 
to breeding purposes exclusively; and an Italian cow 
of the present day would not be considered by us a 
handsome animaL Besides, the object of the Roman 
breeder was to obtain animals which would be " strong 
to labour,”—good beasts under the yoke; not such as 
would lay on the greatest weight of flesh at the least 

* This fine passage—mnchitf the beauty of which is neeiswrily 
loot in thia attempt at a translation—hu been often imitated, 
not least euecearfbllybj Thomson, in the eulogy upon his native 
ialaad with which he begins the fifth book of his poem on 
••Liberty.” 
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possible cost, for the purposes of the botcher. His 
points of a good horse ore entirely different, and 
approach more nearly our own ideal—“Fine in the 
head, short in the barrel, broad on the back, fall in 
the chest." Bay and dapple-grey he chooses for 
colour; white and chestnut he considers the worst 
He had not reached the more catholic plulosophy of 
the modem horse-dealer, that “ no good horse was ever 
yet of a bad colour.” 

The nature of the subject in this Third Geoigic allows 
the poet to indulge even more frequently in digres¬ 
sions. He gives a picture of pastoral life under the 
hot suns of Ngmidia, where the herdsman or shepherd 
drives his charge from pasture to pasture, carrying 
with him all he wants, like a Boman soldier in a 
campaign ; and again of his winter life in some vague 
northern region which he calls by the general name of 
Scythia, but where they seem to have drunk (in imita¬ 
tion of wine, as the southern poet compassionately 
phrases it) some kind of beer or cider. But the most 
remarkable of these passages is that which closes the 
book, and describes the ravages of some terrible 
pestilence which, beginning with the flocks and herds, 
extended at last to the wild beasts and to the birds, 
and even to the fish. Thera is no historical account of 
such a viritation in Italy; and it is very probable that 
Virgil used his licence as a poet to embellish with 
i m ag in ar y details some ordinacy epidemic, in order to 
present to his readers a companion picture to that of 
the gnat plague at Athens, whidi had been so power¬ 
fully described by his favourite model Lucretius. 
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There is no need to say very much about the 
Fourth and last of the Georgies, \rhich treats exdu- 
sively of beea These little creatures were evidentty 
of more importance in the rural economy of the 
Romans than they commonly are in ours. Before 
the discovery of the sugar-cane, the sweetening pro¬ 
perties of honey would be much more valuable than 
they are now ; and the inhabitants of a warm climate 
like Italy make more use of saccharine matter, as an 
article of ordinary food, than we do. But the habits 
and natural history of the insect commonwealth to 
which Virgil devotes this book are so curious and so 
little understood, that they would only^find an appro¬ 
priate place in a special treatise. There appears to 
have been no wont of interest or research upon the 
subject among the ancients, for the Greek philosopher 
Aristomachus is said to have devoted hfly-eight years 
to this single branch of zoology. Virgil certainly 
would not help us much in a scientific point of view. 
The bees were mysteries to him, even more than to 
us; and, marvellous as they are, he made them more 
marvellous stilL He was quite aware that they had 
some peculiarities in the matter of sex; but he makes 
the queen bee, who is really the mother of the swarm, 
a king, and imagines that they pick up their young 
ones from the leaves and flowers. He gives also— 
and with an air of as much practical reality aa can be 
expected from a poet—minute instructions for obtaining 
a stock of bees at once from the carcass of a steer, 
beaten and crashed into a mass, and excluded from 
air: evidently a misapplication of what is said to be a 
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&ot in natnial histoiy, that bees 'will take ap their 
qnaiteiB occasionally in the dead body of an animal. 
The honey he considers to be some kind of dew that 
Mis £rom heaven. One rule which he gives for pre¬ 
venting the young swarms from rising at undue times 
has st^gered some inexperienced commentators. He 
advises the owner to pick out the queen bees, and 
clip their wings. Such a recipe certainly suggests at 
first sight the old preliminary caution—“ First catch 
your bee:" but an experienced bee-keeper 'vrill find no 
difficulty in performing such an operation, if needful.* 

The fine episode with which this book concludes, 
in which the ^oet relates the legend of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, is more attractive than all his discourse upon 
bee-keeping. 

The Geodes have generally been considered as 
the poet’s most complete work, and it is here, un¬ 
doubtedly, that he shows us most of himself,—of his 
habits, his tastes, and his religious opinions. They are 
poetical essays on the dignity of labour. Warlike glory 
was the popular theme of the day; but Virgil detests 
war, and he seeks to enthrone labour in its place. He 
looks upon tillage as, in some sort, a war in itself, but 
of a nobler kind—“ a holy war of men against the 
earth,” as a French writer expresses ihl* He com¬ 
pares its details, in more than one passage, 'with those 

* Whoa we find, in a modem manual, even directions “How 
*e t ame vidouB laaea^” it is harif to say what a master of bee- 
emft can not dow—Bee Ur FettigteT7*s clever and amnshur 
• Handy Book.’ 

+ Jobs Ingris. 
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of the camp and of the batUe-fidd. But heddes thin, 
the Geoigies contain what seems to be a protest against 
tlie fashionable atheism of his age. Ho sets the wor* 
ship of the gods in the first place of alL 

“ First, pay all reverence to the Powers of heaven”— 

is his instruction to his pupils—“ From Jove all things 
bcgiiL” His motto might have been that which the 
Benedictines in their purer days adopted—^'*Ora et 
labors”—“Fray and work.” It lias been commonly 
said that Virgil woa in his creed an Epicurean; that 
he looked upon the gods os beings who, in our English 
poet's words, 

“ Lie beside their nectar, careless of mankind.” 

But a study of his writings will go far to show that 
such is not the case; that whatever the distinct 
articles of his creed may have been, he had a deep 
individual sense of the personal existence of great 
powers which ruled the aflairs of men; that Nature 
was not to him, as to Lucretius, a mere shrine of hidden 
mysteries, unlocked to the Epicurean alone, but that 
he had an eye and a heart for all its riches and 
1)cauties, as the “ skirts ” of a divine glory. In all 
his verse this feeling shows itself, but nowhere more 
plainly than in the Georgies. 

It is said that this jKoticulor work was undertaken 
by the desire of Msecenap, with the hope of taming tiie 
minds of the veteran soldiers, to whom giants of land 
had been made in retum for their services, to a more 
peaceful ambition, in the quiet cultivation of their 
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toma. Wbether it bad that result may well be 
doubted: the discharged soldier, however heartily he 
might take to farming, would scarcely go to a poet as 
his instructor. The practical influence of these treatises 
in any way is equally doubtful “ It would bo absurd 
to suppose," says Dean Merivale, “ tliat Virgil’s verses 
induced any Roman to put his hand to the plough, 
or take from his bailiff the management of his own 
estates; but they served undoubtedly to revive some 
of the simple tastes and sentiments of the olden time, 
and perpetuated, amid the vices and corruptions of the 
Empire, a pure stream of sober and innocent enjoy¬ 
ment” • 


‘ Fall of Rome,' iv. 576. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SHIPWRECK ON THE COAST OF CARTHAGE. 

The iEneiil, like (he Iliad and Odyssey, is a Tale of 
Troy. The fascination of that remarkable cycle of 
legend had not weakened after the lapse of ten 
centuries. Virgil not only set himself deUberately to 
imitate Homer in his method of poetical treatment, 
but he goes to him for his subject. He even makes 
his own poem, in some sort, a sequel to the Iliad—at 
least as much so as the Odyssey is. As the subject 
of this latter poem is the wanderings and final 
establishment in his native country of (he Greek hero 
Ulysses after victory, so Virgil gives us the story of 
the escape of a Trojan hero from the ruin of his city, 
and the perils by land and sea which he encountered, 
until his final settlement in (he distant west, in the 
land which the gods l\pd promised him. ^Gneas, 
like Ulysses, is described as a nuui of numy woes 
and sufietings; and like him, though he has the 
justice and the deliberate counsels of heaven all on 
his dde, the enmity of one angry deity is permitted 
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to TBX and thwart him for many long years. This 
.tineas—reputed son of the goddess Venus by a 
mortal husband, Anchisea—^had played no unimport¬ 
ant part in the defence of Troy. Had we not been 
told that King Priam hod no less than fifty sons, it 
might have been said that he stood very near the 
throne. For he was the representative of tho younger 
branch of the house of Dardanus—^tho family of 
Assaracus—aa Priam was of the elder branch, that of 
Hus.* A sort of half-mysterious glory is cast round 
him in the Iliad. He is there addressed as “coun¬ 
sellor of the Trojans;" they honoured him, we are 
told, “oquay,y‘with tho godlike Hector;" and Nep¬ 
tune is mode to utter a prophecy that Jupiter has 
rejected the house of Priam, but that “jSIneas, and 
his sons, and his sons’ sons" should hereafter reign over 
the Trojans." t Some Homeric critics have even fan¬ 
cied that they detected, in some passages of Homer's 
poem, a jealousy between .tineas and the sons of Priam. 
But this surely arises ftom reading Homer by the light 
of Virgil, and thus anticipating the future turn of events, 
when, after the death of Hector and the fall of Priam’s 
kingdom, thej>rince of 'the house of Assaracus should 
rebuild the l^jau fortunes on the far-off shores of Italy. 

* Tbs following pedigree is mythical—as pedigrees often are: 

Tros. 

_ ! _ 

llna. ■ Assaraona 

Laomedon. . Cappra 

Ftiion. Anehiaea 

Atneaa 
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like Homer, Yiigil dashes at once into the heart of 
his stoiy. This is how he introduces his hero :— 

" Anns and the man I sing, who first. 

By bte of Iliim malm amerced, 

To lair Italia onward bore. 

And landed on Lavinium’s shore.” * 

He tells us nothing, however, for the present, of tho 
escape from Troy and the embarkation of tho fhgitivos, 
or of the guiding omdes in obedience to which they 
had sailed forth in quest of this new homo. He only 
shows us ilheas on the sea, having just sot sail from 
Sicily, where the angry Queen of Heaven catches 
sight of him. Juno, we must reraenfber — Virgil, 
apparently, has no idea that any one could need re¬ 
minding of it—Juno has never forgotten or forgiven 
that scene upon Mount Ida, where the Trojan Paris 
preferred the fascinations—or tho bribes—of Venus to 
her o^m stately charma She hod persuaded her rojral 
consort, the king of gods and men, to consent to the 
downfall of the accursed race; and she persecutes this 
unhappy remnant, now on its voyage, with unrelent¬ 
ing hate. Even the poet, who mokes use of her 
secution as one of the mainsprings of his stor 
fesses his astonishment at its bitterness,— 

“Can such deep hate find place in breasts div 

* The eztnets am in sU cues (where not otherwia 
from Mr Conington's trandafion, end are made withinto a 
miadon of his repreaentativea and publishers. The 

t Milton hutrandated the line almMtliteraDy:— 

“ In hesTtnly spirits eould such perrenlon dwdl t” and 

-par. Los ^ 
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She had another reason, too, for her present jealous 
feelings. The city of Carthage, where she was espe¬ 
cially honoured, she had hoped to make the mistress 
of the world. And now—so the inexorable Fates 
haye woven it in their weh—this new brood finm 
Troy are to destroy it in the years to come. Borne, 
and not Carthage, the Boman poet would thus convey 
to his readers, is to have this universal empire. 

But they have not reached Latium yet, these 
hateful Trojans. They never shall The Queen of 
Heaven betakes herself to the King .of the Winds, 
where he sits enthroned in his Homeric island of 
.^lia, controlling his boisterous subjects:— 

“ They with the rock’s reverberant roar 
Chafe blustering round their prison, door: 

He, throned on high, the sceptre sways. 

Controls their moods, their wrath allays. 

Break but that sceptre, sea and land 
And heaven’s ethereal deep 
Before them they would whirl like sand, 

And through the void air sweep.” 


Juno’s request .£olas lets loose his prisoners, 
kingk winds in mod delight, 
rebuild^ 


* ’The 



All in a moment, sun and skies 
Are blotted from the Trojans’ eyes: 

Black night is brooding o’er the deep. 

Sharp thunder pead^ live lightnings leap: 
The stoutest warrior holds ^ breath. 

And looks as on the face of death. 

* t once ,£neas thrilled with dread; 
nth from his breast, with hands ootspread. 
These groaning wo^ he drew: 


Out 
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* O happy thrice, and yet again, 

Who died at Troy like valiant men, 

ETen in their parents’ view | 

O Diomed, first of Greeks in fray. 

Why passed I not the plain that day. 

Yielding my life to you. 

Where, stretched beneath a Phrygian sky. 

Fierce Hector, tall Siarpedon, lie: 

Where Simois tumbles ’ncath his wave 
Shields, helms, and bodies of the bravo 7 ’ ” 

The fleet U scattered in all directions; some ships axe 
cast on the rocks; ono goes down with all its crow 
before their leader's eyes. But Neptune, the sea-god, 
comes to the rescue. Friendly to the Trojans, as Jtmo is 
hostile to them, he resents tlie interference of the King 
of the Winds in his dominions—he knows by whoso 
instance he has dared this outrage. He summons the of¬ 
fending winds, and chides them with stem authority:— 

" Back to your master instant flee. 

And tell him, not to him but me 
The imperial trident of the sea 
Fell by the lot’s award; 

His is that prison-house of stone, 

A prison, Eurus, all your own ; 

There let him lord it to his mind. 

The jailer-monarch of the wind. 

But keep its portal barred.” 

So the tempest is stilled, and JEaeaB, with seven 
ships, the survivon of his fleet of twenty, runs into a 
land-looked harbour on the coast of Carthage. The 
crews lig^t a fire, and grind and parch their com, 
while iVjiees goes fiuther inland to reconnoitre, and 
kills deCT to mend their meaL Wine they have good 
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eiloTe of—^the parting gift from King Acestea, late their 
host in Sicily. The chief, though in sad anxiety as to 
the fate of his absent comrades, speaks to the rest in 
urords of good cheer:— 

“ You that have seen grim Scylla rave. 

And heard her monsters yell,— 

You that have looked upon the cave 
Where savage Cyclops dwell,— 

Come, cheer your souls, your fears forget; 

This suffering may yield us yet 
A pleasant tale to telL” 

iEneas has his advocate, too, in the celestial counciL 
His goddesss-mother Venus pleads with her father 
Jupiter to have pity on her offspring^ And Jupiter— 
very open to iniluonce of this kind now, as in Homer's 
story — reveals for her comfort the secrets of fate. 
^Eneos shall reach Latium safely, and reign there 
three years. His son lulus—or Ascanius, as ho is 
otherwise called—shall succeed him, and transfer the 
seat of power from Lavinium to his own new-founded 
city, Alha Longa. Three hundred years his race shall 
rule there, till in due course the tmn-brothers Bomu- 
lus and Bemus shall he horn to the war-god Mars, and 
the elder brother shall lay the foundations of Borne. 
To the glories of this new capital the Father of the gods 
will assign neither limit nor end. The wrongs of Troy 
shall be redressed. The sons of the East, in their new 
home, shall avenge themselves on their enemies. 

« So stands my wilL There comes a day, 

While Home’s great ages hold their way. 

When old Assaraeua’s sons 
Shall quit them on the Myrmidons^ 
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O’er Fhthia uid Mycenm reign, 

And humble Argos to their chain. ^ 

From Troy’s fair stock shall Cmsar risdW 
The limits of whose victories ™ 

Are ocean, of his fame the skies; ^ ^ 

Great Julius, proud that style to ^ ^ 5 

In name and blood lulus' heir.” 1 S 0 a x 

S 1 * 3. 

Thus, before he has concluded the Jf %*** 

' great poem, the poet has taken us into hf|lcouns«i& as^ 
to tho purport of the song. It is not A mbre epic 
romance, in which we ato to bo charmoj^ith hemic 
do^ds and exciting adventures; it is, like some of our 
modern novels, a romance with a purpogp; and tho 
purpose is the claiming for the groat house of Julius 
tho rightful empire of Homo, and tho celebration of 
tho glories of that house in tho person of Augustus. 
And as the Iliad of Homer, beyond tho mere vocation 
of tho poet to arouse and charm a warlike audience by 
tho recital of deeds of arms, had its own purpose also 
—^tho glorification of tho (j|;rcck nation—so tho Roman 
poet may be said to have written a coantcr-Hiad, to 
extol tho later fortunes of the royal house of Troy 
in tho descendants, as he is pleased to imagine them, 
of lulus. For any historic foundation of such a 
genealogy wo may look in vain. King Brute stands 
upon much the samo historical level, as the ances¬ 
tor of the Britons, as can be claimed for lulus of 
Troy as the founder of the jiulian house and of Rome. 
Bot, for the present, we must be content to assume 
his existence, and to follow the course of tho 
narrative as the poet wills. The daim of Trojan 
descent is not an invention of Virgil’s, though he 
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may bave been tbe first to work it out so mucb io 
detail It was a claim in 'wbicb bis countrymen 
always delighted, and there were not vrantiug tradi¬ 
tions in its support. Another purpose, also, Yiigil 
seems to have at heart He does not care so much, 
after all, for the subjugation of Greece and the ex¬ 
tension of the imperial rule of Romo. The empire 
of Augustus is to be peace. There has been enough, 
and more than enough, of war. In the prognostica¬ 
tions of the future of his nation, even here wo are re¬ 
minded of the strains of the “ Pollio.” To the soul of 
the Roman poet—unlike his master Homer in this— 
war, and moi^ especially civil war, is absolutely hatcfuL 
Ho can describe it, when needed for his purpose, and 
describe it well; but it is as the scourge of nations, or at 
best the terrible remedy for greater evils;—^not, as the 
Greek poet calls it, “ the strife which is the joy of men.” 

Venus loses no time in furthering, so far as she 
may, the counsels of Jupiter. She puts into the 
heart of the Queen of Carthage, on whoso shores 
.^ueos and his crews have now been cast, feelings of 
pity and compassion towards the shipwrecked stran¬ 
gers. She comes in person, also, to comfort her son 
.tineas in his trouble. Attended by his futhful 
friend Achates, he is exploring, like a careful leader, 
tlie strange coast on which he finds himself— 

" When in the bosom of the wood 
Before him, lo, his molher stood, 

In mien and gear a Spartan maid. 

Or like Harpr^cb arrayed, 

Who tizea fleet coursers in the chase. 

And heads the swiftest streams of Thrace. 
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Slung from her shoulders hongs a bow; 

Loose to the wind her tresses flow; 

Bare was her knee; her mantle’s fold 
The gathering of a knot controlled. 

And * Saw ye, youths,’ she asks them, ‘ say. 

One of my sisters here astray; 

A silver quiver at her side. 

And for a scarf a lynx’s hide; 

Or pressing on the wild boar's track 
With upraised dart and voiceful pock 

There is in this description a happy reminiscence of 
an earlier legend. In such guise—^not with any of 
tlie meretricious attractions assigned to the goddess 
of Cyprus and of Paphos, but os a simple mountain 
nymph—had she won her mortal lover, the Trojan 
shepherd Anchises, from whom this her dear son was 
bom. So ran the fable; and it was added that she 
had enjoined her lover never to disclose the secret of 
the child’s birth, nor to boast of the favour shown 
him by a goddess, but to bring the boy up in the 
forests of Ida, as the oflspring of a wood-nymph. 
Anchises, in his pride, had neglected or forgotten her 
warning, and was punished by premature weakness 
and a helpless old age. 

Professing herself to be but a Tyrian damsel, Venus 
replies to her son’s questions as to the inhabitants of 
the land. They are a colony from Tyre; their queen, 
Dido, has fled from the treachery of her false brother 
Pygmalion, who, after mrftdering her husband Siduens, 
had possessed himself of the kingdom. Hither she 
has escaped with her husband’s wealth, and is found¬ 
ing a new city on the coast of Africa, ^neas tells 

A. a voL V. D 
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her in letam his own sad story, and is comforted by 
the assmance that all his fleet, though scattered, are 
safe—all hut one unhappy vessel and her crew. Then, 
as she turns to leave him, the disguised divinity be¬ 
comes apparent. 

“ Ambrosial tresses round her head 
A more than earthly fragrance shed; 

Her falling robe her footsteps swept, 

And showed the goddess os she stcpt.” 

^neas and his companion mount the crest of the 
hill, whence they look down upon the half-finished 
walls of Carthage, and the swarming bands of work¬ 
men. They are digging out the harbour, planning that 
most essential structure in a city of any pretension, an 
amphitheatre for public spectacles, and building a 
ma ^ificATit. temple to Juno. Girt with a mist of 
invisibility which Venus has thrown round them,— 
like Ulysses in the court of Fhseacia—the strangers 
enter the brazen gates of the temple. All is magnifi¬ 
cent and wonderful. But, marvel of marvels t both 
walls and doors are sculptured with a history which 
.y.TiBnH knows only too well. Even here is recorded, 
on this distant and unknown shore, the story of stories 
—the Tale of Troy. With eager and tearful eyes the 
Trojan chief peruses the several groups, and identifies 
the various incidenta. Here the Greeks fly to their 
diips, hard pressed by Hecter and the.Trojans: there, 
again, the terrible Achilles drives the Trojans in 
slaughter before him. The death of young Ttoilus, 
hurled fiom his chariot, is there; and, to match the pic¬ 
ture, Hector dragged at Achilles's chariot-wheela round 
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the city vails. Memnon the Ethiopian and the ania- 
zon Penthesilea also find a place; and theie, amidst 
the foremost combatants, .£neas can recognise himimlf. 

While the Trojan chief and his companion Achates 
are reading this sculptured history, the queen herself 
approaches. And vhilo they admire her migesty and 
grace, conspicuous amongst all her train, lo t the 
missing comrades of iEneas moke their appearance be¬ 
fore her as suppliants. They toll the stoiy of their 
shipwreck on the coast: and they think Ailneas is lost, 
as he had thought they were. Then the mist in wliich 
Venus had wmpped the hero and liis comrade dissolves, 
and the two parties recognise and welcome each other. 
Dido, like all the world, has heard o? the name of 
yEncas, and the sufferings of the heroes of Troy. She 
can pity such sufferings from her own bitter experience: 

" Myself not ignorant of woe, 

Compassion I have learnt to show." 

The sentiment has been adopted by modem writers 
in all languages. “ She had suffered persecution and 
leamt mercy,*' says Sterne in a like case: and even in 
Sterne’s mouth, the sentiment is natural and tme. 

The strangers are hospitably welcomed, and offered 
every facility for refitting their fleet, and preparing for 
the continuance of their voyage, .tineas sends down 
to his ships for presents worthy of so kind a hostess; 
and, with a fiither*s jnide, he sends also for his young 
son to introduce him tp the queen. The evening is 
devoted to feasting and revelry. The royal bard— 
that indispensable figure in all courts, Trojan at Tyiisa 
at Greek—sings to the assembled guests. It is to be 
remarked that his lay is not^ as we migh^ expect^ of 
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heroes and their deeds: it is the song of Silenus, in 
the Pastorals, oyer again—^the fayourite subject of the 
poet, the yrondeiB of nature and creation. 

“ He sings the wanderings of the moon, 

The sun eclipsed in deadly swoon; 

Whence humankind and cattle came, 

And whence the rain-spout and the flame, 
Aicturus and the two bright bears, 

And Hyada weeping showery tears; 

Why winter suns so swiftly go, 

And why the winter nights move slow.” 

All the while, during the song and the banquet, the 
queen is fondling the fair boy, who sits next to her. 
Unhappy Dido I it is Cupid, the god of loye, who, 
at his false mother's bidding, has assumed the shape 
of .Eneas’s young son. The true Ascanius lies last 
bound in an enchanted' sleep, by Venus’s machina¬ 
tions, in her bower in the far island of Cytheia \ and 
the Tyrian queen is nursing unawares in her bosom 
the passion which is to be her ruin, .tineas has al¬ 
ready become an object of tender interest to her. Sho 
hangs upon his lips, like Desdemona on Othello’s:— 

« Much of great Priam asks the dome. 

Much of his greater son ; 

Now in what armour Memnon came. 

Now how Achilles shone.” 

Aboye all, she begs of him to tell his o^ story—his 
escape and his seyen years’ wanderings. And .^hieas 
begins; and, with an exact imitation of Homer's 
management of his story, like Ulysses in the court of 
Alcinous, retraces his adventures firom the last fatal 
night of Troy. 



CHAPTER 11. 


.EXEAS RELATES THE FALL OF TROT. 

It has been said that this poem is a kind of stipple* 
ment to the Iliad. .Ailncas tells ns whayvas not thcro 
told by Homer, but vrhat is presupposed in his Odys¬ 
sey,—the later history of the siege and capture of 
Troy. Ho relates at length the stratagem of the 
Wooden Horse, by Tshich the Greeks last outwitted 
their enemies. The fleet, which had seemed to sail for 
home, had withdrawn, and lay concealed in the harlmur 
of Tenedoa The wooden fabric—dedicated to Minerva, 
as the talc went—was left standing outside the city. 
It was suggested to bring it within the walls, when 
the priest Laocoon rushed to prevent it—suspecting 
some such stratagem as in truth had been contrived. 
He even hurled his spear against its side, and might 
have thus made a beginning of its destruction, when 
behold, a prisoner was brought in. It was the treach¬ 
erous Sinon; a Gre^ V(ho had undertaken to play 
the dangerous part of a double spy. The tele he told 
his captors was this: that he^ though a Greek, was a 
fugitive from Greek vengeance—especially from the 
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hated UlyesoB. He. had been fixed upon ae a victiia 
to propitiate the offended gods; for there had come an 
oracle &om Apollo, that aa the blood of a virgin hod 
to be ahed to propitiate the gales on the expedition to 
Troy, BO blood—^that of a Greek—must purchase their 
return. Ulysses had contrived that Sinon should be 
the victim, and it was to escape this doom that he 
had thus fled. 

The Trojans were moved to pity—they spared the 
traitor's life; only, in return. King Priam adjured him 
to tell them the true intent of the Horse. Sinon 
declared that the Greeks had meant to set it up 
themselves, ar offering to Minerva, within the Trojan 
citadel when they should have captured it; it be¬ 
hoved the Trojans now to seize it and drag it within 
the walls: ‘ for, if this were done, then—so ran the 
oracles—^Asia shoidd avenge itself upon Europe, and 
the Greeks in their turn should be besieged in their 
homes.* 

The tndtor’s tale was all too easily believed. There 
came, too, a fearful omen, which hurried the Trojans 
to adopt this &lso counseL The priest Laocoon, who 
had dared to strike the wooden monster, was seized, 
while offoting sacrifice to Neptune, with his two sons, 
by two huge sea-serpents (so old is the belief, fiilse or 
true, in these apocryphal monsters), which came sail¬ 
ing in to the beach from the direction of Tenedos. In 
the description which the poet ^vea of their move- 

* Oaato in his Inferno pnnishes Mnonwith an eternal sweat- 
faig-deknaai: a singular penalty, which is shared only by 
P^phai's wift.—In£ xxx. 
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monts at eea, we seem to be reading a vetsified extract 
fixjm the log of some modem soarcaptam:— 

" Amid the waves they rear their breasts. 

And toss on high their sanguineil crests ;* 

The hind-part coils along the deep, 

And undulates with sinuous sweep.” 

The two unhappy youths are first caught and strangled 
—then the father. The legend is well known to others 
besides students of the ^meid, from the marble group of 
the Laocoon; which, however, does not tell the story 
in the same way, or in so probable a shape, as the poet 
docs, since it represents tho reptiles as embracing all 
three victims at once in their folds. T]|pn, with glad 
shouts and songs of youths and maidens, tho huge 
monster was dragged over a breach made purposely in 
the waUs of Troy. Yet not without a voice of warn¬ 
ing, disregarded, from Cassandra, daughter of King 
Priam, who had the gift of prophecy, and whose fate 
it was, like so many prophets in their own families, to 
prophesy in vain—nor without difficulties which mij^t 
in themselves have well been considered presages of 
evil:— 

" Four times ’twos on the threshold stayed; 

Four times the armour clashed and brayed; 

Yet press we on, with passion blind. 

All forethought blotted from our mind. 

Till the dread monster we install 

Within the temple's tower-bnilt wall” 

• 

* Hay, the “ crests ** spoken of seem to have bean (as re¬ 
ported of the modem sea-serpent) of setnal hair; since Pindar, 
as Conington has noted, cells thm "manea.’* 
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Inside, the fabric is full of amed Greeks. How 
many there were in number has been disputed — 
though possibly, in a legend of this kind, the question 
of more or fewer is scarcely relevant. It is a question, 
however, which derives some interest from the fact 
that it was one of the difficulties which exercised the 
mind of the first Napoleon during his exile. Studying 
the siege of Troy as if it were a mere prosaic operation 
in modem warfare, he was struck by the improbability 
of the whole stratagem. How “even a single com¬ 
pany of the Guard ” could be hid in such a machine, 
and dragged from some distance inside the city walls, 
the French Emperor was unable to conceive, and re¬ 
garded the story as an infringement of even a poet’s 
licence. Napoleon was not much of a Latin scholar, 
end, so far as the main point of his criticism went, had 
depended too implicitly upon French translators. 
Segraia, discussing the question in a note, thought 
there might be perhaps some two or three hundred. 
Indeed most of our English translators have gone out 
of their way to exaggerate the number. But Virgil 
himself, as has been pertinently remarked by Dr 
Henry, only makes nine men actually come out of the 
horse, all of whom he mentions by name. The poet 
certainly does not say in so many words that Ihese 
were all, but he, at least, is not answerable for a larger 
number. Among the nine are the young Neoptolemus, 
surnamed Fyerhus—“Bed-haired,”—son of the dead 
AohOles, and now his successor in the recognised 
championship of the force; Sthenelus, the friend and 
comrade of Diomed (for whose abeenoe it seems hard 
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to account); Macbaon, the hero-physician, whom one 
hardly expects to find selected for such a desperate 
service; Epeus, the contriver of the machine; and 
Ulysses, without whose aid and presence no such strat¬ 
agem would seem complete. 

At dead of night the traitor Sinon looked out to 
sea, and saw a light in the offing. It was the fire- 
signal from Agamemnon’s vessel; the Greek fleet had 
come back under cover of the darkness from its lurk¬ 
ing-place at Tenedos. Then he silently undid the 
fastenings of the horse, and the Greek adventurers, as 
has been said, emerged from their wooden prison. 

In the visions of the night .dilneas saw the ghastly 
spectre of the dead Hector stand before hfSi,— 

“ All tom by dragging at the car. 

And black with gory dust of war. 

Ah, what a sight was there to view I 
How altered from the man wc knew. 

Our Hector, who from day’s long toil 
Comes radiant in Achilles’ spoil, 

Or with that red right hand, which costs 
*1116 fires of Troy on Grecian masts! 

Blood-clotted hung his beard and hair. 

And all those many wounds were there, 

Which on his gracious person fell 
Around the walls he loved so welL” 

Yiigil seems to have followed the more horrible tradi¬ 
tion, which appears also in some of the Greek drama¬ 
tists, that Ac^es iastenecf Hector to hia chariot while 
still alive. 

The shade of the dead hero had come to warn 
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Maeoa not to throw away his life in a hopeless resist¬ 
ance. Troy must fall: hut to .^eas, as the hope of 
his race, the prince of the house of Priam formally 
intrusts the national gods of and the sacred fire of 
Vesta, to he carried into the new land which he shall 
colonise. It is a formal transfer of the kingdom and 
the priesthood to the younger branch — the line of 
Assaracus. 

.i^eas awoke, as he goes on to tell, to hear the 
war-cries of the Greeks and the clash of arms within 
the city. Already the storming-party had attacked 
and set fire to the house of Beiphohus,—to whom 
Helen, willing or unwilling, had been made over on 
the death St Paris; and therefore naturally the first 
point which Menelaus made for. .tineas himself is 
summoned by a comrade, Panthus, to come to the 
rescue. The first despairing words of Panthus have a 
pathos which has made them well known. No Eng¬ 
lish idiom will express with equal brevity and point 
the Latin “ Ftamus," —“ We have been—and are not,” 
for this is understood.* “Fuimua Troea” —^Mr Con- 
ington’s translation gives the fhll sense, but at the 
expense of its terseness:— 

“ We have been Trojans—^Troy has been— 

She sat, but sits no more, a queen.” 

It was a phrase peculiarly Boman. So they used the 
word “Vixi”—“I have lived”—in epitaphs, to ex¬ 
press death; though in this, as in so many cases, the 

• The French word "/**,” used of a person deceased, is pro¬ 
bably from ibis Latin use of “>W.” 
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tum of the expression is due to that euphemism which 
refrained from using any words of direct ill omen. 

- «The father of the gods,” says Panthus, **has trans¬ 
ferred all our glory to Argos.” There was a story 
(alluded to in one of the lost tragedies of Sophocles, 
of which wo have hut a fragment) that on the night of 
the capture of Troy th^ tutelary deities departed in a 
body, taking their images with them. It is a singular 
parallel to the well-known tradition, that before the 
fall of Jemsaliim supernatural voices were beard in the 
night exclaiming, “ Let us depart hence 1” The 
Homans had a regular formula for the evocation of the 
gods from an enemy’s city, and inviting them, with 
promises of all duo honours and sacrifieffi, to transfer 
their seat to Homo; and to attack any city without 
these solemn preliminaries was held to bring a curse 
on the besiegers.* 

.^Eneas is anxious to assure his fair listener that, in 
spite of Hector’s adjuration to fly, he did all that man 
might do in defence of his king and his countrymen. 
He had rallied a hand of brave men, and for a while 
made head against the enemy. They were favoured 
by the mistake made by a party of Greeks, who took 
them for Mends in the darkness, and whom they cut 
to pieces, and having arrayed themselves in their armour, 
de^t destruction in the enemy’s very ranks. But all 
resistance was in vain. The appearance of Heoptole- 
mus—Pyrrhus—the ** H^-haircd ”—and the compari¬ 
son of the young warrior in his strength and beauty to 

* For this reason, says Haerobina, the real name of Borne 
end of its guardian deity was always kept a secret. 
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the serpent who comes forth after casting its winter 
slough, is fine in the original, and finely translated:— 

“ Full in the gate see Pyrrhus blaze, 

A meteor, shooting steely rays: 

So flames a serpent into light. 

On poisonous herbage fed, 

Which late in subterranean night 
Through winter lay as dead: 

Now from its ancient wounds undressed. 

Invigorate and young, 

Sunward it rears its glittering breast. 

And darts its three-forked tongue.” 

And the fate of the unhappy Priam is an equally 
beautiful picture, of a different tone;— 

“ Perhaps you ask of Priam’s fate: 

Ho, when he sees his town o’erthrown, 

Qree^ bursting through his palace-gate. 

And thronging chambers once liis own, 

His ancient annoiu:, long laid by, 

Aroimd hlS palsied shoulders throws, 

Qirds with a useless sword his thigh. 

And totters forth to meet his foes.” 

Hecuba, who with her women is clinging to the altar, 
rebukes her husband for this mad attempt to match 
his feeble strength against the enemy. Still, when 
Pyrrhus rushes into the hall in pursuit of one of 
Priam’s sons, Polites, and slays him full in the father’s 
sight, the old man hurls a javelin at the Greek chiei^ 
with a taunting curse upon 1^ cruelty. But it is 

“ A feeble dart, no blood that drew; 

The ringing metal turned it back. 

And left it clinging^ weak and alack.” 
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And tlie rathless son of Achilles drags Uie old king 
to the altar, and alays him there. 

One more episode of that temblo night ifjioas 
relates to his hostess :— 

“ I stood alone, when lo! I mark, 

In Vesta’s temple crouching dark, 

The traitress Helen: the broad blaze 
Gives me full light, os roimd I gaze. 

She, shrinking from the Trojans’ hate, 

Mode frantic by their city’s fate, 

Nor dreading less the Uanaan sword, 

The vengeance oi her injured lord,— 

She, Troy’s and Argos’ common fiend. 

Sat cowering, by the altar screened. 

My blood was fired : fierce passion woke 
To quit Troy’s fall by one sure stroke.” 

But his goddess-mother, Venus, stays his hand, and 
bids him think rather of saving his wife, and aged 
father, and infant son. Virgil gives us no hint of 
the other story of Helen’s discovery by her angry 
husband Menelaus, who was lifting his sword to kill 
the adulteress, when his arm fell ]>owcrlc88 before the 
fascination of her beauty. 

Obedient to the goddess, says /Eneas, he went to 
seek his father Anchiscs, that ho might carry him 
with him in his flight. But the old man refused to 
move. He would die, he said, in Troy. Life might 
be dear to the young; but for himself, even the tender 
mercies of the enemy wo&ld give him all he seelu, 
though they leave his corpse nnburied,— 

" He lacks not much that lacks a grave.” 
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The desperate entreaties of his son 'were all in vain, 
until there came an omen from heaven. While .^neas 
was threatening — since the old man would not ho 
saved—to rush himself again into the fight and meet 
a warrior's death, his -wife Creusa placed their young 
son lulus in his arms. Lo I on the child’s head there 
played a lambent light of flame. The mother and 
iEneas would have sought to extinguish it, but An- 
chises recognised in it a sign from heaven. Yiigil 
reads us no special interpretation, but surely he meant 
his Roman readers to understand that the seal of 
sovereignty was thus early set upon the founder of the 
great hoa8;p of Julius. Thunder on the left hand— 
always the boat of auguries—and a meteor flashing 
across the sky and pointing out their path to the fugi¬ 
tives, confirm the omen. 

So the old man was lifted on his son’s shoulders, 
lulus walking by his side, and Creusa following at 
some distance. They were to meet outside the city, at 
the temple of Cerca Anchiscs bore in his hands the 
little images of the household gods (like Laban’s tern* 
phim) and the sacred fire; for ^nej|9 himself, red- 
handed from the battle, might not touch them. But 
soon the steps of their enemies were heard in pursuit; 
and .£nsBS, making his way with his precious burden 
through by paths to the place of rendezvous, reached it 
only to find that though many other fugitives, men, 
women, and children, hod assembled there, the un¬ 
happy Creusa had not followed him. Cursing men 
and gods alike in his agony, he retraced his steps to- 
'waids Troy, and even penetrated unharmed into the 
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-wreck of Priam’s palace, crying aloud his wife’s name. 
Suddenly her shade appeared to him, and bade him 
not continue so vain a search, or grisTe fbr a loss 
which was but the fulfilment of the counsels of 
heaveiu She is content to know the future glories 
which are in store for her husband, and thankful that 
her own fate has been death (we are left to suppose, 
at the hands of the Greeks) rather than captivity and 
slavery, .^neas listened, and at once, obedient to the 
recognised voice of the gods, whether for good or evil, 
as is his character throughout, yielded to his fate, and 
hid himself with his little band of fugitives in the 
forests of Mount Ido. There they had s^nt the win¬ 
ter months in building themselves a little fleet of gal¬ 
leys out of the abundant pine-wood; and with the early 
summer launched upon the seas, wholly in ignorance 
of their destination, but awaiting confidently the guid¬ 
ance of heaven towards their promised resting-place. 



CHAPTER III. 

^KEAS CONTINUES BIS NARRATIVE. 

So, vrith hia father and his infant son, and carrying 
with him \^\e national gods and sacred fire of Troy, 
jEneas and the remnant of the Trojans had set forth 
upon their voyage for the unknown shores of Hes¬ 
peria—the “ Lund of the West.” Their first resting- 
place was on the friendly coast of Thrace, whore 
jEneas laid the foundations of a city which was to 
bear his name. A strange adventure befell him there. 
While he was pulling some comel-twigs which grew 
out of a mound, he found, to his horror, that the ends 
dropped blood. A third time, after prayer to avert 
the omen, ho plucked a sapling, when a hollow voice 
from below warned him to desist from such cruelty. 
It is the grave of the unhappy Polydorus, a young 
son of Priam, whom his father, when Troy became 
hard pressed, had sent away with some of his trea¬ 
sures to the safe keeping of the king of Thrace, who 
for the sake of these treasures hod basely murdered' 
him. The cornel-wood spears with which he had been 
transfixed had taken root, and the blood had flowed 
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from hia body.* They did but wait to pay due hon¬ 
ours to the shade of Polydorus, and then hastened 
from the accursed coast. Landing next on the sacred 
isle of Delos, they consulted the oracle there as to 
their future home. Apollo was as enigmatical as his 
wont—^ho bade them “ seek out their ancient mother." 
They understood this to be spoken of the ancient 
cradle of their race; Anchises thought the phrase 
)>ointed to Crete, the birthplace of their ancestral hero 
Teucrus, and whore stood the ancient Mount Ida, 
from which the mountain in the Troad derived its 
name. And Idomencus, the king of Crete, who had 
joined the war against Troy, liad been driwn from his 
kingdom, and left a vacant throne.f To Crete they 
sailed, and there began to build a city, to be called 
Fergamia, after the citadel of Troy. But a year of 
deadly pestilence fell on man and beast; and in a 
dream i^eas saw the angry gods of Troy standing by 
him “ in the full moonlight that streamed through the 
windows,” and warning him that the promised land, 
the ancient home of their race, is not in Crete, but 
Hraperia—the “ Land of the West”—whence came 
their fore&ther Dardanus. Then Anchises too le- 

* Horrible as the legend is, Sxienaer thonght it worth adopt¬ 
ing. The Red-Cross Knight, to make a garland for Fidea^ 
tears Inanchea from the tree that had once been FradnUo.— 
* Faery Qneen,* I. iu SO. 

f llie story of Idomeneua, according to the old annotatore 
upon Tiigil, has a enriona sinillarity to that of Jephthah. He 
h^ vowed that if he escaped from a storm at se% he wonld 
offer in aaeiifice the first thing that met him on landing. It 
was hia son. A plagne followed, and his subjects expelled UnL 

A. O. voL V. K 
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membeied that each had been the frequent 'warning of 
Caesandia—^the prophetess to whom none would listen. 
The7 le-embaiked accordingly. After a storm of three 
days and three nights, when no pilot could keep the 
course, they were cast upon the islands of the Harpies * 
—the monster sisters, half women and half birds, foul 
and loathsome, who are hateful to gods and men. 
With them they had to do battle for the meal which 
they had spread; and one of those hags, in her wrath, 
prophesied that before they reached their promised 
Hesperia they should bo forced “ to eat their tables.” 

The description of the ensuing voyage, in Mr Con- 
ington’s taste|^ translation, reads like a passage from 
the ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ yet presents a fair equivalent, 
especially in the last fine touch, to the Latin original:— 

“ The south -vrind freshens in the sail; 

We hurry o’er the tide. 

Where’er the helmsman and the gale 
Conspire our course to guide; 

Now rises o’ea the foamy flood 
Zocynthos, with its crown of wood, 

* There is a fine description of these hags in Honis’s ‘Jason,’ 
where the voyagers 

" Beheld the danghters of the Earth and Sea, 

The dreadfiil Snatchers, who like women were 
Down to the breast, with scanty close black hair 
About their beads, and dim eyes ringed with red. 

And bestial months set lonnd with lips of lead. 

Bat bom their gnarled neeko there ‘gan to spring 
Half hair, half feathers, and a sweeping wing 
Qrsw out instead of aim on either side. 

And thick plumes underesath the bre^ did hide 
nm place where joined the feoifid natures twain. 
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Dulichitmi, Sain6, Neritos, 

Whose locky sides the waves emboss; 

The crags cf Ithaca we flee, 

Laertes’ rugged sovereignty; 

Nor in onr flight forget to curse 
The land that was Ulysses’ nurse.” 

They landed on the coast of Leucadia, at Actium—the 
scene, be it remembered, of Augustus’s great naval vic¬ 
tory over Antony and Cleopatra. Hero, the Trojan chief 
takes care to say, he refreshed his weary crew with 
rest, and celebrated national games. Nay, he hung 
up there, fugitive os he was, a troi>hy of defiance—a 
shield which ho had taken from a Gq^k hero, and 
inscribed upon it, “ Tlio spoil of yEncos from the con¬ 
quering Argives.” So speaks the poet; his Roman 
audience would recognise the Action games, celebrated 
there every fifth year by order of Augustus in honour 
of his great victory; and A^oas’s trophy is not so out 
of placo as it might seem. 

At Buthrotus, in Epirus, the wanderers had met 
with old friends. Andromache is settled there, now 
the wife of Helenus, who, by a strange vicissitude, has 
become the successor of Neoptolemus in his Greek 
provinca There is little of what wo call sentiment in 
these “ heroic ” times, especially as concerns woman 
and her master.” It grates upon the feeUngs of Uie 
reader who has in mind the pathetic scene between 
Hector and his wife in Ube Iliad of Homer, to be told 
here by the poet—^told, too, as an oidinoiy ineiiiMif, 
as in fact it was—^ihat Andromache hod become the 
property of the conqueror Neoptolemus, and that he, 
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'bent upon a maniage with Hennione, daughter of 
Helen and Menelaus, had handed over his Trojan wife 
—" Hector's Andromache,” as she still patheticallj 
calls herself—4o her fellow-captive Helenus, Hector's 
brother. She tells her own sad story, not without 
some sense of its wretchedness— 

“ Ay—I am living; living still 
Tlirough all extremity of ill.” 

And she envies the fate of Polyxena, her sister-in-law, 
slain on the tomb of Achilles. Still, she has accepted 
her lot—^the lot of so many women in her day. And 
Hdenus, her^tresent lord, is (if that be any consola¬ 
tion) a sort of king; for Orestes has killed Neoptole- 
mus, and Helenhs has in some way succeeded him, 
and built a new “ Fergamus ” in Greece. So that 
here, too, the poet would toll us, Troy has conquered 
her conquerors—a son of Priam reigns in the torritoiy' 
of Achilles. But the impression made upon an Eng¬ 
lish mind as to Andromache’s fate is, after aU, that of 
degradation, and we gladly turn from the p^ which 
relates it 

Helenus, like his sister Cassandra, has the gift of 
prophecy; he had been the great authority on all such 
matters to his countrymen during tire si^. He now 
read the omeiu for iEneas, at his request; all were 
fevouiable. The wandereta should reach the promised 
Hesperia; but that western land was frirther off than 
they thought, and their voyage would prove long and 
weary. When thqr reached it^ they should find under 
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a holm-oak a white sow with a litter of thirty young 
ones: there the new town was to be built—the *' Alba 
Longa” which has already beenforenamed in Jupiter's 
promise to Venus. Helenus dismissed them with good 
wishes and ample presents; Andromache making spe¬ 
cial gifts to the boy Ascanius, whose ago and features 
remind the mother of her own lost Astyanax. .^ness’s 
words of farewell are these:— 

“ Live, and be blest I ’tis sweet to feel 
Fate’s book is closed and under seed. 

For us, alas 1 that volume stem 
Has many another page to turn. 

Yours is a rest ossu^: no more 
Of ocean wave to task the oar; ' 

No far Ausonia to pursue, 

Still flying, flying from the view.’ 

They set sail from this friendly shore, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day caught their first sight of the shores of Italy. 
But though they landed and offered sacrifice to Juno, as 
Helenus had bid them do, they know that this was not 
the spot on which they were to settle, and soon put to 
sea again. They passed the bay of Tarentum, escaping 
the dangers of Charybdis, and landed under AEtna, 
on the shore where dwell Hie Cyclops—the one-eyed 
race of giants, who, according to one legend, labour in 
their underground forges for Vulcan, the divine smith. 
Here the poet introduces lu to a direct reminiscence 
of the wanderings of X^ysses. He adopts the whole 
of Homer's story—the visit of the Greek chief and his 
comrades to the cave of the giant Polyphemus, his 
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cannibal meal, and the vengeance which TJIysBes took 
upon him hy burning out hia eye.* .^eaa relates 
how he met there with one of Ulysses’ crew, who by 
some mischance had been left behind, and who had 
hid himself three months (so close is the date of the 
two voyages) &om the clutches of Polyphemus and his 
fellow-Cyclops. They took the wretched fugitive on 
hoard, and put to sea again just in time to escape the 
blind monster, who waded into the sea after them at 
the sound of the oars. They skirted the coast of 
Sicily, and at Drepanum the chief had buried his 
Mhor Anchises. It was on casting off from Sicily 
that ho had been driven by the storm on this un¬ 
known coast of Libya, on the spot soon to be famous 
enough os tlio site of Carthage. 

“ So king .^neas told his tale. 

While aU beside were still— 

Beheorsed the fortunes of his sail. 

And Fate's mysterious will: 

Then to its close his legend brought. 

And gladly took the rest he sought” 

* See Homer's Odyssey, p. 69. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DIDO. 

Tub Carthaginian queen has been an eager lietener to 
JEneos's story. She is love^stricken—ffuddenly, and 
irremediably. The poet has thought it necessaiy to 
explain the fact by the introduction of the god of love 
himself, whom, in the sliape of the young Ascanius, she 
has been nursing on her bosom. The passion itself is 
looked upon by the poet—aud os we must suppose by 
his audience—os such a palpable weakness, that even in 
a woman (and it is to women almost exclusively, in 
ancient classical fiction, that these sudden affections 
are attributed) it was thought necessary to account for 
it by the intervention of some more than human in> 
fluence. Either human nature has developed, or our 
modem poets understand its workings better. Shake¬ 
speare makes the angry Brabantio accuse the Moor of 
having stolen his daughter’s love 

“ By spells and medidnes bought of mountebanks;” 

but Othello himself has a far simpler and more natural 
explanation of the matter— 
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** She loved me for the dongeis I had passed ;— 

This only is the witchcraft 1 have used.” 

So it has been with Dido. Bat she is terribly ashamed 
of her own feelings. She finds relief in disclosing 
them to a very natural confidant—^her sister Anna. 
She confesws her weakness, but avows at the same 
time a determination not to yield to it. The stranger 
has interested her deeply, after a fashion which has not 
touched her since the death of her husband Sichasus. 

“ Were not my purpose fixed as fate 
With none in wedlock’s band to mate,— 

• • e • • • 

WeM bed and bridal aught but pain,— 

Perchance I had been weak again.” 

But her sister—suiting her counsels, as all confidants 
are apt to do, to the secret wishes rather than to the 
professions of Dido—encourages the passion. Per¬ 
petual widowhood has a romantic sound, but is not, in 
Anna’s opinion, a desirable estate. Besides, in this 
newly-planted colony, surrounded as they are by fierce 
African tribes, an alliance -with these Trojan strangers 
will be a tower of strength. The stout arm of such 
a husband as .^eas is much needed by a widowed 
queeiL His visit—so Anna thinks—is nothing less 
than providential— 

“’Twas Heaven and Juno’s grace that bore, 

1 ween, these Trojans •to our shore.” 

By all means let them detain their illustrious visitor 
with them as long as possible—his ships require re- 
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fitting and his tae'ws lefiealunent—and tlie result will 
not be doubtful 

The advice suits with the queen’s new mood too 
well to be rejected. Together the sisters offer pious 
sacrifices to the gods—to Juno especially, as the 
goddess of marriage—to give their sanction to the 
hoped-for alliance. The restless feelings of the en¬ 
amoured woman are described in one of the finest and 
most admired passages of the poem :— 

" E’en 08 a deer whom from afar 
A swain, in desultory war. 

Where Cretan woods ore thick, 

Has pierceti, as ’mid the trees she liCs, 

And, all unknowing of his prize. 

Has left the dart to stick: 

She wanders lawn and forest o’er. 

While the fell shaft still drinks her gore.* 

Now through the city of her pride 
She walks, jEneus at her side, 

Displays the stores of Sidon’s trade. 

And stately homes already made: 

B^ns, but stops she knows not why. 

And lets the imperfect utterance die. 

Now, os the sunlight wears away. 

She seeks the feast of yesterday. 

Inquires once more of Troy’s eclipse, 

And hangs once more upon his lips; 

Then, when the guests have gone their ways, 

And the dim moon withdraws her ray^ 

* “ To the wUdi place a poor setinestered stag^ 

That from the hnntei's aim bad ta'en a hurt, 

Hid come to languish." 

—Shakespeakc, ‘As you Like It,' U. 1. 
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And setting stars to slumber coll, 

Alone sbe mourns in that lone hall, 

Clasps the dear couch where late he laj. 

Beholds him, hears him far away; 

Or keeps Ascanius on her knees, 

And in the son the father sees, 

Might she but steal one peaceful hour 
From love’s ungovernable power. 

No more the growing towers arise, 

No more in martial exercise 

The youth engage, make strong tlte fort. 

Or shape the basin to a port.” 

Tho powers of Olympus here come again irpon the 
scene. J^o sees, not without a secret satisfaction, 
tho prospect of an entanglement between .^neas and 
Dido, which may detain these hated Trojans in Africa, 
and so prevent their settlement and dominion in Italy. 
Bo Carthage, and not the Rome of the future, may yet 
ho the mistress of the world. She addresses herself at 
once to the goddess of love—not without a sneer at 
tho success of her snares in poor Dido’s case; a sorry 
triumph it is indeed—two divinities pitted against a 
weak woman 1 But come—suppose in this matter 
they agree to act in concert; let there be a union be¬ 
tween the two nations, and let Carthage be the seat 
of their joint power; its citizens shall pay equal hon¬ 
ours to the queen of heaven and the queen of love. 
Venus understands perfectly well that Juno's motive 
is at any cost to prevent the,foundation of Rome; but, 
having a clearer vision (we must presume) than her 
great rival of the probable results, she agrees to the 
tonus. There is to bo a hunting-party on the morrow. 
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and Jnno will take care that opportunity shall be given 
for the furtherance of Dido’s passion. 'The royal hunt 
is again a striking picture, almost mediaeval in its rich 
colouring:— 

" The mom meantime from ocean rose: 

Forth from the gates with daybreak goes 
The silvan rcfpment: 

Thin nets are there, and spears of steel. 

And there Massylian ridera wheel. 

And dogs of keenest scent. 

Before the chamber of her state 
Long time the Punic nobles wait 
The appearing of the queen: 

With gold and purple housings fit 
Stands her proud steed, and champs fhe bit 
His foaming jaws between. 

At lengtli with long attendant train 
She comes: her scarf of Tyrian grain,* 

With broidered border decked ; 

Of gold her quiver: knots of gold 
Confine her hair: her vesture's fold 
By golden clasp is checked. 

The Trojans and lulus gay 
lu glad procession take their way. 

^neas, comeliest of the throng, 

Joins their proud ranks, and steps along. 

As when from Lycia's wintry airs 
To Delos’ isle Apollo fares; 

The Agathyisian, Dtyop, Crete, 

In dances round his altar meet: 

He on the heights of Cynthus moves, 

And binds his liftiFs loose flow 

* This was the dye procured ftom the sbell-fidi called murex— 
especially costly, becanse each fish contained but a single drop 
of tho prociooB tincture. 
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With cincture of the leaf he loves: 

Behind him sounds his bow;— 

So firm MoboE graceful tread. 

So bright the glories round his head. 


But young Ascanius on his steeil 
With boyish ardour glows. 

And now in ecstacy of speed 
He passes these, now those : 

For him too peaceful and too tome 
The pleasure of the hunted game: 

He longs to see the foaming boor. 

Or hear the tawny lion’s roar. 

e 

Meantime, loud thunder-peals resound. 
And hail and rain tlie sky confound : 

And Tyrian chiefs and sons of Troy, 

And Venus* care, the princely boy. 

Seek each his shelter, winged with dread. 
While torrents from the hills run red. 
Driven haply to the same retreat, 

The Dordon chief and Dido meet. 

Then Earth, the venerable dame,- 
And Juno, give the sign : 

Heaven lightens with attesting fiaine. 
And bids its torches shine. 

And from the summit of the peak 
Tlie nymphs shrill out the nuptial shriek. 

That day she first began to die ; 

That day first taught her to defy 
The public tongue, fhe public eye. 

No secret love is IMdo’s aim : 

She calls it marriage now; such name 
She chooses to conceal her duune." 
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A rejected smtor of the Carthaginian queen,—lur- 
has, king of Gaetulia,—hears the news amongst the rest 
He is a reputed son of Jupiter; and now, furious at 
seeing this wanderer from Troy—“this second Paris," 
as he calls him—preferred to himself, ho appeals for 
vengeance to his Olympian parent. Tlie appeal is 
heard, and Mercury is despatched to remind .i^neos of 
his high destinies, w'hich ho is forgetting in this dalliance 
at Carthage. If ho has lost all ambition for himself, 
let him at least remember the rights of his son 
Ascanius, which he is thus sacrificing to the indulgence 
of his own wayward passions. The immortal messenger 
finds the Trojan chief busied in planning the extension 
of the walls and streets of the new city whi^ ho has 
already adopted ns his home. He delivers his message 
briefly and emphatically, and vanishes. Thus recall^ 
to a full sense of his false position, i^neas is at first 
horror-struck and confounded. How to disobey the 
direct commands of Heaven, and run counter to the 
oracles of fate; how, on the other hand, to break his 
faith with Dido, and ungratefully betray the too con¬ 
fiding love of his hostess and benefactress ; how even 
to venture to hint to her a word of parting, and how to 
escape the probable vengeance of the Carthaginian 
people;—all these considerations crowd into his mind, 
and perplex him terribly. On the main point, how¬ 
ever, his resolution is soon taken. He will obey the 
mandate of the gods, at any cost. He summons the 
most tmsted of his comrades, and bids them make secret 
preparations to set safl once more in quest of their 
home in Italy. He promises himself that he will 
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either find or make some oppportunity of breaking tlio 
news of his departure to Dido. 

This is the turning-point of the poem; and here it 
is that the interest to a modem reader, eo for as the 
mere plot of the story is concerned, is cadly marred by 
the way in which the hero thus cuts himself off from 
all our sympathies. His most ingenious axmlogists— 
and he has found many—appeal to us in vain. Upon 
the audience or the readers of his own time, no doubt, 
the effect might have been different. To the critics 
of Augustus’s court, love—or what they understood by 
it—^was a mere weakness in the hero. The call which 
Heaven had conveyed to him was to found the great 
empire of the future; and because he obeys the call 
at the expense of his tendcrest feeling, the poet gives 
him always Ida distinctive epithet — the “pious” 
iHneas. The word “ pious,” it must bo remembered, 
implies in the Latin the recognition of all duties to 
one’s country and one’s parents, as well as to the gods. 
And in all these senses iEneaa would deserve it. But 
to on English mind, the “ piety ” which pleads the will 
of Heaven as an excuse for treachery to a woman, only 
odds a deeper hue of infamy to the transaction. It 

“ Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse.” 

But our atory must not wait for us to discura too 
curiously the morals of the hero. has thought 

to make his preparations without the knowledge of the 
^ueen—while she 

“ Still dreams her happy dream, nor tbitihi 
That ought can break those golden links," 
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But, as the poet goes on to say, “ Who can cheat the 
eyes of lovet ” Dido soon leams his change of purpose, 
and taxes him openly with his baseness and ingratitude. 
The whole of this fourth hook of the iBneid—“ Tho 
Passion of Dido,” as it has been called—^is of a very 
high order of tragic pathos. The queen is by turns 
furious and pathetic; now she hurls menaces and 
curses against her false lover, now she condescends to 
pitiable entreaty. Tho Trojan chief’s defence, such 
as it is, is that he had never meant to stay. Ho is 
bound, the pilgrim of Heaven, for Latium. His &ther 
Anchises is warning liim continually in tho visions of 
the night not to linger hero: and now the messenger 
of the gods in person has come to chide*thiB fond 
delay. 

Tho grand storm of wrath in which tho injured 
queen bursts upon him in reply has severely taxed the 
powers of all Virgil’s English translators. They seem 
to have felt themselves no more of a match for “ tho 
fury of a woman scorned ” than JEacaa was. Cor> 


tainly they all fail, more or less, to give the fire and 
bitterness of tho original. The heroics of 9|y(&n Q 
suit it better, perhaps, than any other measui t^ ^ iS 

" False os thou art, and more than false, forswonit- o ^ 
Not sprung from noble blood, nor goddess-bor^ > y 
But hewn from hardened entrails of a rock, ^ ^ 

And rough Hyrcanian tigers gave thee suck! ^ i i '1 
Why diould I fawn 1 what have I worse Mleat]^ " i 
Did he once look, or lend a listening ear, ^ a ^ ^ ^ 
Sigh when I sobbed, or shed one kindly tesM ^ ^ 

All symptoms of a base ungrateful mind —^ ,S SI 


So foul, that, which is worse, ’Us hard to 


jT 
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Of man’s iojastice why shonld I complain ? 

The gods, and Jove himself, behold in vain 
Triumphant treason, yet no thunder flics; 

Nor J uno views my wrongs with equal eyes: 
Faithless is earth, and faithless are the skies! 
Justice is fled, and truth is now no more. 

I saved the shipwrecked exile on my shore: 

With needful food his hungry Trojans fed: 

1 took the traitor to my throne and bed: 

Fool that I was!—’tis little to repeat 

The rest—I stored and rigged his rained fleet. 

I rave, I rave! A god’s command he pleads ! 

And makes heaven accessory to his deeds. 

Now Lycian lots; and now the Delian god; 

Now Hermes is employed from Jove’s abode. 

To wars, him hence; as if the peaceful state 
Of heavenly powers were touched with human fate! 
But go : thy flight no longer 1 detain— 

Go seek thy promised kingdom through the main ! 
Yet, if the heavens will hear my pious vow. 

The faithless waves, not half so false as thou, 

Or secret sands, shall sepulchres afford 
To thy proud vessels and their perjured lord. 

Then sholt thou call on injured Dido's name: 

Dido shall come, in a black snlph’ry flame. 

When death has once dissolved her mortal frame. 
Shall smile to see the traitor vainly weep ; 

Her angry ghost, arising from the deep. 

Shall haunt thee waking, and disturb thy deep. 

At least my shade thy punishment shall know; 
And fame shall spread the pleadng nem below.” 


But in this passage, if nowhere else, a French 
translator has surpassed all'his English rivals. Fos- 
sihly the fervid passion of the scene, worked up as it 
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is almost to oxaggention, is moro akin to the genius 
of the French language.* 

* Delille's fine trenslation of this passage is so little known 
to English readers that it may well find room in a note 

“ Xon—to n'es point 1e flis de la mere d'Anionr ; 

An sang da Dardanos tu ne dois point le juiir; 

N’impnte point aux dieiix la naissance d'nn traitre — 

Non, du sang d'liuros un monstre n'a pu nnitrr ■, 

Non.—Le CSiicase affreux, t'engendrant en fiireiir, 

De see plus dura rocliers fit ton tiarliare ctsnr, 

Et du tigre inhuniain la compogno Rnuvagr, 

Cruel I arec son lait t'a fait surer so rage. 

Car enfln qul m’an^te 1 Aprt-s sea dun refits, 

Aprf-s tant de ni^pris, qii'attendrais-je de plus 7 
S’est-il laias^ fle<diir k ines cris douloureux ? 

A-t-il an nioins daigne toumer ven nioi ifs yeux 
Prostemee a sea pie<ls, plaintive, suppliante, 

N'a-t-il poa d'un front ciiline econti! son amante t 

Sans aecoura, sans asile, errant de mem en nicrs. 

Par les flots en courroiix jete dans nos deserts, 

Je I'ai refu, I’ingrat I dea furonrs de I'orage 
J’ai sauvj sea siyets, sea vaisseanx de naufrage, 

Je Ini donne mon coinr, mon empire, ma main : 

O fiireur, et voilA que ce monstre inhumatn 
Ose Imputer aux dienx son horrible paijure. 

Me parle et d'Apollon, et d'oracle, et d'angure I 
Pour presser son depart, I'ambassadeur des dieux 
Eat descendu vers lui de la voilte des cieux ; 

Dignes soiiu, en effet, de ces maltres dii monde! 

En effet, sa grandeur trouble lenr |>aix profonde ' 

—Cen est asses; va, para; je ne te rettens pas; 

Va cbereher loin de moi je ne sais quels Mats ; 

8'il est encore undien redoubtable aux ingrats, 

J’espire qua blentfit, pour prix d'nn si grand crime, 

Btisi contre un £cndH, plough dans un ablme^ 

Tn palms mes malhenm, perflde I et de Didon 
Ta Toix, ta voix piaintin invoqnem le nom." 

A. C. voL V. 


P 
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We cannot, however, do better than return to Mr 
Conington’e version for the sequel:— 

“ Her speech half done, she breaks away. 

And sickening shuns the light of day. 

And tears her from his gaze ^ 

While he, with thousand things to say. 

Still falters end delays: 

Her servants lift the sinking fair. 

And to her marble chamber bear.” 

The Trojans prepare to depart; but the enamoured 
queen makes one more despairing effort to detain her 
faithless guest. She sends her sister to ask at least 
for some short space of delay—until she shall have 
schooled herself to hear his loss, .^neas is obdurate 
in his “ piety.” Then her last resolve is taken. She 
cheats her sister into the belief that she has found 
some spells potent enough to restrain the truant lover. 
Part of the charm is that his armour, and all that 
had belonged to him while in her company, miut be 
consumed by fire. So a lofty pile is built in the 
palace-court; hut it is to be the fhneral pile of Dido. 
As she looks forth from the turret of her palace at day¬ 
break, she sees the ships of .^neas already far in the 
offing; for, warned again by Mercury that there will 
be risk of his departure being prevented by force if he 
delays, he has already set sail under cover of tiie night. 
For a moment the queen thinks of ordering her seamen 
to give chase; hut it is a mere passing phase of her 
despair. She contents herself with imprecating an 
eternal enmity between his race and here—^ftilfilled, as 
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tbe poet meana us to Isear in mind, in the long and 
bloody wars between Some and Carthage. 

" And, Tyrians, you through lime to corns 
His seed with deathless hatred chase: 

Be that your gift to Dido’s tomb: 

No love, no league 'twixt race and race. 

Rise from my ashes, scourge of crime, 

Bom to pursue the Darden horde 
To-ilay, to-monrow, through all time. 

Oft os our hands can wield the sword: 

Fight shore with shore, fight see with sea. 

Fight all that ore, or e’er shall be!" 

With a master's hand the poet enhances the glories 
of bis country by this prophetic introduction of the 
terrible Hannibal. The peaceful empire of Ceesiw, 
before whom East and West bow, is thrown into the 
broadest light by re£crenco to those early days when 
Borne lay almost at the mercy of her implacable enemy. 

" Then, nuuldening over crime, the queen 
With bloodshot eyes, and sanguine streaks 
Fresh painted on her quivering cheeks. 

And wanning o’er with death foreseen, 

Through inner portals wildly fores. 

Scales the high pile with swift ascent, 

Takes up the Dardan sword and bares— 

Sad gift, for different uses meant. 

She eyed the robes with wistful look, 

And pauring, thought awhile and wept t 
Then pressed her to the couch and spoke 
Her last good>niJ[ht w ere she slept. 

* Sweet rriics of a time of love^ 

When fate and heaven were kind. 
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Beceive my life-blood, and reuiove 
These torments of the mind. 

My life is lived, and I have played 
The part that Fortune gave. 

And now I pass, a queenly shade, 

Mqjestic to the grave. 

A glorious city I have built. 

Have seen my walls ascend ; 

Chastised for blood of husband spilt, 

A brother, yet no friend: 

Blest lot! yet lacked one blessing more. 

That Troy had never touched my shore ! ’ ” 

So she mounts the funeral pile, and stabs herself 
with the Troian’s sword, her sister Anna coming upon 
the scene only in time to receive the parting hreatlL 



CHAPTER V. 

THE FUNEEAL OAHEE 

Far off at ecu, /Kncos and his crew see tho flames go 
up from Dido’s palace. 

“ tVhat cause has lit so fierce a flame 
They know not; but the pongs of shame 
From great love wronged, and what despair 
Will make a baffled woman dare,— 

All this they know ; and knowing tread 
The paths of presage vague and dread.” 

Xot yet is their courso clear for Italy. A storm 
comes on, and they make for refuge towards the 
firiendly coast of Sicily, and run their vessels into a 
sheltered bay under Mount Eryx. Their return is 
gladly welcomed by their late host, Acestes, who 
receives the wanderers, as before, with princely hos¬ 
pitality, still mindful of his own Trojan blood. It 
chances that the morrow is the anniversary of the 
burial of Anchises; and .£neas, summoning aa open- 
ur council of his crews, announces to them Us inten¬ 
tion of commemorating his father by a solemn public 
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sacrifice. It is a day which—^wherever his lot may 
he hereafter cast—^he will ever keep holy; and not 
withont some providential guidance, as he deems, has 
this opportunity been afforded him, by his being 
driven back to Sicily, of celebrating it on ftiendly 
soil under the auspices of his kinsman. There shall 
he nine days of sacrifice and prayer; then shall follow 
funeral games, with prizes at his own cost. 

The sacrificial oxen are duly slain, and the libations 
poured at the tomb of Anchises; the bowls of now 
milk, of wine, and of blood, and the fresh spring 
flowers, which were reckoned acceptable offerings to 
the dead. Then .^neas lifts his voice in prayer to 
the shade of the hero, and a startling omen follows 
the invocation. A serpent, dappled with green and 
gold, 'glides out of the tomb, tastes of the offerings, 
and disappears again. .^Eneas sees in the creatmre the 
tutelary genius of the spot, or, it may be, the special 
attendant of his ftther's shade. In either case, he 
accepts its appearance as a good omen, and joyfully 
redoubles his devotions. 

In the funeral games which follow, the Homan poet 
no doubt had two models in his mind. was ambi¬ 
tions to reproduce, or perhaps to rival, in Roman song, 
for aff audience of his countrymen, the grand descrip¬ 
tion which his great master Homer had given of the 
games which Achilles celebrates in honour of the dead 
Fatrodua. He wished also, Aere can be little doubt, 
to pay a poet's best compliment to his imperial patron, 
and to weave into his song, with such licence of embel¬ 
lishment as is allowed to all poets, a record of those 
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funeral games which Augustus had instituted in re¬ 
membrance of his uncle, the great Dictator Julius. 
But Virgil is here very fiur from being a mere copyist 
from Homer. In lieu of the chariot-race, the great 
feature in the'games of the Iliad, ho has given us a 
golloy-race, the incidents of which arc quite as excit- 
, ing, and to our modem comprehensions more thoroughly 
intelligible. 

The day fixed for the groat spectacle has arrived, 
and the Sicilians from for and near flock to it, some to 
take part in the games, and all to see. First of the 
various contests comes the galley-race, for which four 
of the fastest vessels in the fleet have^ entered—the 
Shark, the Centaur, the Chimscra, and the Scylla; 
each displaying, no doubt, as its figure-head, a repre¬ 
sentation of the monster whoso name it bore. Their 
captains were men well known. Humouring a gene¬ 
alogical fancy of his Bomnn countrymen for tracing 
their descent to some one of the old Trojan colonists, 
—much after the fashion of English houses who try 
to find an ancestor on the Boll of Battle Abbey,—the 
poet tells us that three at least out of the four gave 
their names in doe time to patrician houses in Home. 
Mnestheus, who commands the Shark, left his name 
(certainly with considerable modification) to the pens 
or elan of Memmius. The captain of the Centaur, 
Sergeetus, is in like manner the reputed ancestor of 
the Sergian clan, os Clpanthus, who sails the Scylla, is 
of the Clnentian. Only Gyas, the captain of the 
Chinueira, a bulky craft, *'as big as a town,” has no 
such genealogical honours assigned him. 
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The couise lies out in the bay, and the competing 
vessels are to round a rock, covered at high tides, on 
which an oak has been set up, leaves and all, to serve 
as a mark for the steersmen. They take up their 
positions by lot, and await the signal, to be given 
by sound of trumpet. The picture of the start would 
suit, with wonderfully little alteration, the description, 
of a modem Unireisity boat-race:— 

“ And now on rowing-bench they sit. 

Bend to the oar their arms close knit. 

And straining watch the sign to start, 

While generous trembling fills each heart, 

And thirst for victory. 

Then,*'Bt the trumpet’s piercing sound. 

All from their stations onward hound; 

Upsoors to heaven the oarsmen’s shout, 

The upturned billows froth and spout. 

With plaudits loud and clamorous zeal 
Echoes the woodland round ; 

The pent shores roll the thunder-peal, 

The stricken hills resound.” 

[Our modem oarsmen would certainly be wiser in this, 
that they would reserve their own breath (of which 
they would find considerable need towards tiie end of 
the race), and leave the whole of the shouting to be 
done by enthusiastio spectators.] 

“ First Oyos issues from the tout, 

And holds the for£most place; 

Cloanthus next; his oarsmen row 
More featly, but his bark is slow, 

And checks him in the race. 
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Behind at equal distance strain 
Centaur and Shark the leail to gain; 

And now the Sliork darts forth, and now 
The Centaur Itas advanced her bow; 

And now the twain move side by side, 

Their long keels tniiling tliroiigh the tide.” 

So goes the race, until the galleys near the rock which 
they liave to round. Gyos sees that his stcorsnian, 
from over caution, is giving it too wide a bertli, and 
that there is danger of the Scyllo, more venturous, 
cutting in between. lie shouts an order to keep 
closer in; but the old seaman is somewhat obstinate, 
and it is very soon too late. Cloauthus h^ seen his 
advantage, shot round tlio rock at very close quarters, 
and now leaves Gyas in the Chiniosra behind. Burn¬ 
ing with fury, Gyos turns on his steersman, and 
pitches him into the sea. Happily he can swim, and 
the rock is close at hand; he climbs upon it, and sits 
there dripping, to the considerable amusement of the 
spectators, who, like all lookers-on, seem unmercifully 
alive to the ludicrous element in any disaster. 

Deprived of her helmsman, the huge Chimoira loses 
her course for a moment, and the two galleys in the 
rear are quick to take advantage of it. The Shark 
and Centaur are now rounding the rock almost side by 
side. But Seigestn^ in his eagerness not to lose an 
inch of advantage, emulah^ the manoeuvre of the Scylla 
too closely, and takes the Centaur too near. Her 
broadside of oon touch some of the jutting cragi^ the 
ooia are broken, and the boat's head takes the rock, 
and hangs there hard and fhst All efEnte of the 
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crew to get Her off are onaTailing. Mnestheos makes 
the dangerous turn safely on the outside of his rival, 
and his men, encouraged by success, redouble their 
efforts. The Chimsera has no good steersman to re¬ 
place old Mencetea, who is still drying himself on the 
rock, and she is easily passed on the return course 
homewards. The stnigglo becomes now one of intense 
interest between Mnestheus and Cloanthus, who is 
still leading in the Scylla. 

“ The cheers redouble from the shore; 

Heaven echoes with the wild uproar; 

Those blush to lose a conquering game, 

And fain would peril life for fame; 

These bring success their zeal to fan— 

They can, because they think they can.’' 

The Shark has a stem chase, but the Scylla rows 
heavily, as wo have been told, though she has the 
best crow, and the distance lessens at every stroke. 
Had tlie course been longer, the Shark would have 
made at least a dead heat of it. But as it is, amidst a 
storm of shouts, the Scylla wins. The turning-point 
of victory is one which does not approve itself to 
modem readers. Tlie sea-deities interfere. Standing 
high upon his quarter-deck, Cloanthus lifts his prayer 
to the powers of ocean, not to permit his prize to be 
snatch^ from him at the last. He vows an offering 
of a milk-white bull and libatioiu of red wine if they 
will help him at his need. * 

" He said; there heard him 'neath the sea 
The Nereid train and Panope; 
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And with his hand divinely strong, 

Portunus* pushed the bark along." 

Possibly, after all, the poet only moans us to tiiulor- 
stand that this was Mnestheus's explanation of his 
defeat—that the luck was against hini.t 

Cloanthua is crowned with bays os the victor of the 
day, and receives as his prize an embroidered robe of 
rare device—one of those miracles of divers colours of 
needlework in which the classical age seems to have os 
ar excelled us as the modiieval ladies certainly did. 
Each crew receives three oxen and a supply of wine, 
while a talent of silver is divided amongst the men of 
the victorious Scylla. Mucstheus,* as secvid in the 
race, wins a shirt of mail whoso scales are of gold, 
which two of Ilia attendants bear off with difficulty. 
Tlio third of the captains has a ]>air of brazen caldrons 
and chased silver bowls. Hut while the awards are 
being distributed, the crippled Centaur has got off 
the rock, and is brought into harbour; and a Cretan 
slave-woman, with her twin children, is allotted, by 
the liberality of iflncos, as a consolation to her captain. 

* One of the Roman eca-deities. 

f Such explanations of an unfavonmble result arc not en¬ 
tirely unknown in the annals of modern boat-races. Reasons 
of a very apocryphal kind, if not so boldly mythological, have 
been assigned by modem captains of crews for their having lieen 
beaten. When an unsuccessful oaraman recounts his deeds to 
a sympathetic audience, and "tells how fields were ” no* won, 
he is apt to complain that, fit some form or other, the river- 
gods were unjust. The state of the tide, or an intruding barge, 
or an imprudent supper on the part of " No. 7," takes the place 
of Panopc and Portunus. 
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From the shore of the bay the company now move 
oif to a natural amphitheatre close at hand, where the 
rest of the games are to be exhibited. vEneas takes 
his place high in the midst on an extemporised throne. 
For the foot-race, which comes first on the list, a 
crowd of competitors enter, both of native Sicilians and 
of their Trojan guests. Among the Sicilians are Sal- 
ius and Patron, of Greek families settled in the island, 
and Helymus and Panopes, friends and companions of 
Acestes. The favourites among the Trojans are Diores, 
one of the many sons of Priam, and Nisus and £ury- 
alus, noted for their romantic friendship, of which we 
shall hear more hereafter. The prizes in this contest 
are a war-iioise with full trappings for the first, an 
Amazonian quiver for the second, and a helmet—the 
spoil of some conquerad Greek on the plain of Troy— 
for the third. Nisus goes off with a strong lead, and 
has the race easily in hand. Next him, but at a long 
interval, comes Salius, Euryalus lying third, Helymus 
and Diores, close together, fourth and fifth. But 
when within a short distance of the goal, Nisus slips 
up in the blood and filth which has been left un¬ 
cleared at the spot where the oxen have been sacrificed, 
and iallB heavily to the ground. Knowing binnwlf 
to be out of the race, he determines tiiat his dear 
Euryalus shall win. So, by a piece of most uiyasti- 
fiable jookeyship, which ought to have led to hia being 
warned off from all such contests for ever after, he 
rises up at the moment that Salius is passing, and 
brings him down upon him. Euryalus has thus an 
easy victory, Helymus and Diores coming in second 
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and tbird. Veiy naturally, there ia much dispute 
about the award. Saliiis complains loudly of unfair 
play; but young Euiyalua is handsome and popular, 
and Diores bocks his claim energetically; for it ia very' 
evident that if Salius is adjudged the first prize, 
Kuryalus the secotid, and Helymiu the third, then he 
—Diores—will be nowhere. So the result is accepted 
by the judges as it stands. But iEneas quiets the 
reasonable objections of Salius by Ure present of a 
lion’s hide with gilded claws. Then Nisus makes 
appeal for compensation, pointing out to the laughing 
spectators the blood and dirt which are the very 
disagreeable evidences of his mishap, and jirotesting, 
with a consummate impudence which suits with the 
popular humour, that the whole thing was an accident, 
and that he, as the winner that would have been, is 
the real object of commiseration. If a fall deserves a 
prize, who has so good a claim as the man who fell 
first t Again the generosity of Maeaa answers the 
appeal, and Nisus is presented with a shield of the 
finest workmanship, another Greek trophy. Suc¬ 
cessful knavery, if the knave be somewhat of a 
humourist withal, always wins a sort of sympathy 
from the public—^in the Augustan epic as well as in 
unodem comedy. 

The prizes of tlie foot-race having been thus decided, 
the lists are cleared for the boxing-match. The boxing- 
match of the classical ancients was very different in¬ 
deed from a modem set-to. The combatants certainly 
wore gloves; but these were meant to add weight and 
force to the blow, not to deaden it. The stoutest 
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champion of the modem prize-ring might shrink from 
encountering an antagonist whose fists were hound 
round with strips of hardened ox-hide. But such was 
the “ csBstus ” which was worn by the pugilists of this 
heroic age. The prizes are displayed by tineas; for 
the conqueror, a b\ill with gilded horns; a helmet and 
falcliion for the loser. Up rises the Trojan Dares, 
whoso strength and skill are well known. The only 
man whom ho acknowledged as lus superior in the ring 
was one whom we might have least expected—Paris, 
who certainly bears no such reputation in Homer. At 
the groat games held in honour of the dead Hector, of 
which we have the very briefest note in the Uiod, 
Dares had defeated the huge champion Butes, sprung 
from a race of athletes, and so mangled him that ho 
died on the spot. Ho wonder tliat when he now steps 
fortli, and goes through some preparatory sparring 
with the air, no one is found bold enough to put on 
the gloves with him. So, after a glance of triumph 
round the admiring circle, he advances to where the 
bull stands in front of riSueos, lays his hand upon its 
horns, and claims it as his rightful property in default 
of an antagonist. 

King Acestes is concerned for the honour of Sicil}'. 
There is lying beside him on the grass a grey-hoired 
chief named Entellus, sometime a pupil in this art of 
the great hero £ryx, who gave his name to the moun¬ 
tain which overhangs the place of assembly. Will he 
sit tamely by, Acestes asks, and see this Trojan boaster 
carry off the prize and the gloiy unchallenged I £ntel- 
lus listens to his friend, and feels the old fire stir 
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-within him. Ho would -willingly enter the ring once 
more for the honour of his native island,— 

“ But strength is slack in limbs grown old, 

And aged blood runs dull and cold. 

Had I the thing I once possessed. 

Which makes yon braggart rear liis crest. 

Hod I but youth, no need had been 
Of gifts, to lure me to the green.” 

He rises from his scat, however, and throws down in 
the arena, by way of ehallciige, a pair of ancient gloves 
of a most murderous pattern. Seven folds of tough 
bull-hide have knobs of lead and iron sewn inside 
them. They are the gloves in which the Jicro Eryx 
fought his fatal battle with Hercules, whom he had 
rashly challenged, and they still bear the blood-stains 
of Eryx’s previous victories. Dares, stout champion 
as ho is, starts back in dismay when ho secs them, and 
iEneas himself takes them up and handles them with 
wonder. Entellus, however, will not insist on using 
these; and two pair of less formidable manufacture 
and of equal weight are produced, with which the two 
heroes engage. Virgil’s description of this ancient 
prize-fight is highly spirited. It may remind some 
readers, who are old enough to remember such tilings, 
of the bulletins of similar encounters between a “ light¬ 
weight" and a “ hea-vy-weight,” furnished in past days 
by sporting writers to our own newspapers—with the 
happy omission of the slang of the ring:— 

" Raised on his toes each champion staiuls, 

And fearless lifts in air his hands. 
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Tlieir heads thrown hack avoid the stroke; 
Tlieir mighty arms the fight provoke. 

That on elastic youth relies, 

This on vast limbs and giant size; 

But the huge knees with are slock, 
And fitful gasps the deep chest rack. 

Full many a blow the heroes min 
Each on the other, still in vain; 

Their hollow sides return the sound, 

Their battered chests the shock rebound: 
’Mid cars and temples come and go 
The wandering gauntlets to and fro : 

Tlie jarred teeth chatter ’neath the blow. 
Firm stands Entellus in his place, 

A column rooted on its base; 

Xfis watchful eye and shrinking frame 
Alone avoid the gauntlet’s aim. 

Like leaguer who invests a town, 

Or sits before a hill-fort down. 

The younger champion tasks his art 
To find the bulwark’s weakest part; 

Tltis way and that unwearied scans. 

And vainly tries a thousand plana 
Entellus, rising to the blow. 

Puts forth his hand: the wary foe 
Midway in air the mischief spied. 

And, deftly shifting, slipped aside. 
Entellus’ force on air is spent; 

Heavily down with prone descent 
He falls, as from its roots uprent 
A pine falls hollow, on the side 
Of Erymanth or lofty Ide.” 


Acestes rushes in, like oh attentive second, to raise 
his fHend; and Entellus, roused to fury by his fall, 
renews the fight savagely:— 
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" Ablaze with fuiy he pursues 
The Trojan o’er the green, 

And now his right hand deals the bruise, 

And now his left as keen. 

No pause, no respite: fierce and fast 
As hailstones rattle down the blast 
On sloping roofs, with blow on blow. 

He buffets Dares to and fro.” 

The unhappy Dares is borne off by his friends in 
miserable plight,—^with half his teeth knocked out, 
blood streaming from his face, and hardly able to stand. 
All the savago has been roused in Entellus’s naturo by 
the fight. He is not half satisfied that his victim has 
escaped him. He would gladly have sacrKced him to 
the memory of his great master Eryx,—here, on the 
si)ot where that hero fought his own last fight. Ho 
lays his hand upon the bull, the prize of battle, and 
aildresses iEneas and the spectators. Drydon’s version 
of this xntssage, though it contains as much of Dryden 
as of Virgil, has justly been praised as very noble :— 

" O goddess-hom, and ye Dardanian host, 

Hark with attention, and forgive my boast; 

Learn what I was by what remains, and know 
From what impending fate you saved my foe! 

Sternly he spoke, and then confronts the bull; 

And on his ample forehead aiming full. 

The deadly stroke descending pierced the drull. 

Down drops the beast, nor needs a second wound. 

But sprawls in pangs of death, and spurna the ground. 

* Then thus, in Da^ s&ad, I offer this: 

Eryx, accept a nobler sacrifice; 

Tt^ the last gift my withered arms can yield— 

Thy gauntlets I tengn, and here renounce the field."* 
A a voL T. a 
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Mr Conington has veil remarked that here we have, 
no doubt, ‘Hhe veteran combatant’s feelings as con¬ 
ceived by the veteran poet." He wrote the lines in 
his sixty-second year, and they harmonise pathetically 
with the words in his dedication : “ What I now offer 
to your lordship is the wretched remainder of a sickly 
age." We are not obliged to take this self-depreciation 
too literally: whatever may be the shortcomings of 
Dryden’s translation, the hand of the old poet had no 
more lost its vigour than that of Entellus. 

The archers are next to try their skill. In this 
contest Acestes himself takes part. The other com¬ 
petitors ai;^ Mncstheus, whose crew were just .now 
second in the race; Eorytion, a brother of Fandarus, 
the great archer of the Iliad, whose treacherous arrow, 
launched against Mcnelaus daring the truce, had well- 
nigh turned the fate of Troy; and Hippocoon, of 
whom wo know nothing more. He draws the first 
lot, and his arrow strikes the most on which the mark, 
a live dove, is perched. Mnes^eus shoots next, and 
cuts the cord which fetters her; and as she flies away 
a shaft from Eurytion’s bow follows and kills her. 
There is nothing left for Acestes to do, but to shoot an 
arrow high in the air to show the strength of his hand 
and his bow. To the astonishment of the gazers, the 
arrow takes fire, and, leaving a trail of light on its 
path like a shooting-star, vanishes in the sky. It is 
an omen, as dedates; it must be that the gods, 

in spite'of facts, will him to be the teal victor. So 
the .:piiie—-an embossed bowl, a present ftom the 
&ther of Hecuba to Annhises—is awarded to tho 
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Sicilian prince, even Eurytion, the actual Trinner, 
acquiescing heartily in the arrangement. Tet the 
omen, as the poet tells us, really boded disaster; 
though whether to Sicily or to the Trojans, or how it 
was afterwards fulfilled, he does not stop to explain. 
Commentators have, as a matter of duty, done so for 
him; but it is hardly worth while to v«x ourselves 
with their conjectures on a point on which iEneaa 
himself was mistaken. 


Tlio games are over—at least, so far as the public 
programme seems to have gone. But ./Eneas has a 
surprise in store for his hosts. Ho whispers privately 
to the governor or tutor of his son lulqp, while ho 
requests the company once more to clear the amphi¬ 
theatre. Soon there sweeps into the ring the young 
chivalry of Troy—a goodly company of roountod 
youths, all of noble blood, who are to play out their 
play before their assembled seniors. 


“ They enter, glittering side by side, 

And rein their steeds with youthful pride, 

As ’neath their fathers’ eyes they ride, ^ 
While all Trinacria’s host and Troy's n 
With plaudits greet the princely boy a ^ 

Each has his hair by rule confined As 
With stripped-off leaves in garland tw^ed.U 
Some ride with shapely bows equipped ^ 
Two cornel spears they bear, steel-tipi^: ^ 
And wreaths of twisted gold invest ^ -ru ; 
The neck, and sparUe on the breast ^ 
Three are the complies of horse, $ ^ 

And three the chi^ that scour the 
Twelve ^ant boys each chief obey/ 

And shine in trip^te amy. 



or 
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Youi^ Priam first, Polites’ heir. 

Well pleased his grantinire’s name to bear. 
Leads his gay troop, himself decreed 
To raise up an Italian seed : 

He prances forth, all dazzling bright. 

On Thracian steed with spots of white : 
White on its fetlock's front is seen. 

And white the space its brows between. 
Then Atys, next in place, from whom 
The Atian family descend: 

Young Atys, fresh with life’s first bloom. 
The boy lulus' sweet boy-friend : 
lulus lasl^ in form and face 
Pre-eminent his peers above, 

A courser rides of Tyrian race. 

Memorial gift of Dido’s love. 

Sicilian steeds the rest bestride 
From old Acestes’ stalls supplied. 

Hie Dordanids with mingling cheers 
Relieve the young aspirants' fears. 

And gaze delighted, as tliey trace 
A parent’s mien in each fair face. 

** And now, when all from first to last 
Beneath their kinsfolk's eyes had past. 
Before the assembled crowd, 

Epytides shrills forth from far 
His signal-shout, as if for war, 

And cracks his whip aloud. 

In equal parts the bands divide. 

And gallop off on either side': 

Then wheeling round in full career 
Charge at a caII with levelled spear 
A gain, again they come and go. 

Through adverse spaces to and fro ; 
Cirdce in circles interlock. 
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And, sheathed in anns, the gejxn mock 
With mimicry of battle-shock. 

And now they turn their backs in flight, 

Now put their spears in rest. 

And now in amity unite. 

And ride the field abreast.’* 

Such was the Ludus Trojso—“ The Game of Troy ” 
—introduced, according to the poet, by lulus in after- 
days into his new-built town of Alba, and borrowed 
from Alba by the Romans. Whatever its origin may 
have been, it ^vas revived at Romo by Augustus, In 
his zeal for restorations of all kinds, as an ancient 
and honourable institution.” Princes of tli^ imperial 
house—young Marcellus, and Tiberias the future em¬ 
peror—rode, like lulus, in the show; the emperor 
himself took a warm interest in it; and the eagerness 
of the young patricians to distinguish themselves in 
the various manosuvres before his eyes and those of 
their friends led to serious accidents. To one young 
horseman who was crippled by his fall Augustus gave 
a golden torque, and granted to him and his family 
permission to bear the name of “Torquatus”—re¬ 
nowned in the early annals of Rome. But other acci¬ 
dents happened, and led to such loud complaints that 
the sport was discontinued. 

But while the eyes of Trojans and 8iciliaiu are 
engaged with this spectacle, a terrible proceeding has 
taken place down on the shore. The ships, as nsual, 
are drawn up there hard and &8t upon the sand. 
The Trojan matrons are gathered near them, making 
moon for the good Anchises — for the games are a 
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spectacle for men. They aie looking wistfully, too, 
across the sea, thinking how far they have sailed 
already, and how far they may yet have to sail The 
watchful hate of Juno sees her opportunity. She 
despatches Iris down to them in the shap^ of one 
of their number—Beroe. She harangues them elo¬ 
quently. How long will they be content to live this 
wandering life, in search of a distant home—^which 
possibly has no existence but in deceitful prophecies! 

The disguised Iris seizes a brand and rushes towards 
the ships. While the rest hesitate, one of their num¬ 
ber detects the star-like eyes and celestial gait. It is 
not old Bepo—nay, she, to the witness's own know¬ 
ledge, lies at this very moment sick in bed. It is no 
loss than a visitor from heaven. They hesitate no 
longer: they snatch the embers from the altars, and 
in a moment the deed is done, and the galleys are in 
flames. The nows is brought to iEneas just as the 
gay parade of youths is ending; and Ascanius gallops 
at once down to the shore, dashes his helmet on 
the ground that all may know him, and implores the 
furious women to stay their hands. Do they fanc^ 
they are burning the wanehips of the Greeks! His 
voice recalls them to themselves, and in guilty fear 
and shame they fly to hide themselves among the 
rocks and woods. .dBneas rends his clothes, and 
appeals to Jupiter. The ruler of the sky hears, and 
sends down a thundershower which drenches every¬ 
thing on sea and shore, so that all but four galleys 
escape with little damage. 

But .^eos is troubled at heart Hay not this mad 
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instinct of the 'women be right, after alll Were 
it not better to test here in Sicily, than wander on 
again over the weaiy ocean in quest of this Western 
Landl He takes counsel with the Nestor of the fleet 
—the aged Nautes—to whom the goddess of wisdom 
has given an understanding spirit beyond his fellows. 
The old seaman’s motto is one of the poet’s noblest 
utterances *— 

" Whate'er betides, he only cures 
The stroke of fortune who endures.” 

He bids his chief take counsel, too, with Acestes. In 
the visions of the night the shade of his father Anchises 
once more appears to him, and gives the tame advice 
as Nautes. It is settled that the women and the old 
men, and all that are weary and faint-hearted, shall be 
left behind in Sicily, while the picked band of good 
men and true sail on with their loader into the west; 
thus their reduced number of ships will yet suffice 
them.t The damaged galleys are hastily repaired, and 
the foundations of a now town are marked out for the 
Trojan settlers: it is to be called Acesto, in honour of 

* *' Superanda omnia fortana ferendo eat.” 
t Tirgil himself has no word of reproach for these weaker 
epirita, who'thns preferred the rest of Sicily to the far-off hopes 
of Hesperia. Bat hia impassioned pnpil Dante is leas mercUhl: 
he cla^ them in hia ” legatory ” with the murmoring Israel¬ 
ites:— 

" First they died, to whom the sea 
Opened, or ever Jordan saw hia heiia; 

And they who with .&eas to the end 
Endured not eoffering, for their portion chose 
Ufa without gh»y.’* 

—Purg. KfiU. (Osiy.) 
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their kind host The parting of the wandeiera from 
their friende is a fine passage, finely rendered ;— 

“ With kindliness of gentle speech 
The good .^neas comforts each, 

And to their kinsman prince commends 
With tears his subjects and his friends. 

Three calves to Eryx next he kills; 

A lambkin’s blood to Tempest spills. 

And bids them loose from land: 

With olive-leaves he binds his brow. 

Then takes his station on the prow, 

A charger in his hand. 

Flings out the entrails on the brine. 

And nouTS a sacred stream of wine. 

Fair winds escort them o’er the deep: 

With emolous stroke the waves they sweep.” 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SIBYL AND THE SHADES. 

The Scft-god, at Venus’s intercession for her son, sends 
iEneas and his crews calm seas and’ prosj^rous gales. 
One victim only the Fates demand; Falinurus, the 
pilot of iEneas’s ship, gives way to sleep during the 
quiet watches of the night, slips overboard, and is 
lost. The poet has clothed the whole story in a trans¬ 
parent mythological allegory, and which must have 
been intendeil to be transparent. Sleep is personified; 
Palinurus resists his first temptations; but the god 
waves over his eyes a bough steeped in dews of Lethe, 
the river of forgetfulness, and the unhappy steersman 
can hold out no longer. The accident happens near 
the shore of the twin Sirens, of whose seductions 
Homer has told us in the wanderings of Ulysses >— 

“ A perilous neighbourhood of yore 
And white with mounded tmnes. 

Where the hootsissea with far-heard roar 
Keeps washing o’er the stones.” 

.£neas ^Uscoveis his loss by the nnsteady conrse of 
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the galley, and takes the helm himself, until he brings 
the little fleet safe into the harbour of Cumae. The 
crews disembark, with the joy which these seamen of 
old always felt when they touched land again, and 
proceed at once to search for water, cut wood, and 
light fires:— 

" Sage Daedalus—so runs the tale— 
iVom Minos bent to fly. 

On feathery pinions dared to sail 
Along the untrarelled sky; 

Flies northward through the polar heights, 

Nor stays till he on Cumae lights. 

First landed here, he consecrates 
, The wings whereon he flew 
To Phoebus’ power, and dedicates 
A fane of stately view.” 

Here .tineas consults the mysterious Sibyl, whose 
oracular Terses are referred to in YirgH’s Pastoral 
already noticed. She figures under various names in 
classical story—^that which she bears here is DeiphobA 
Her dwelling is in a cave in tire rock behind the 
temple, with which it communicates by a hundred 
dooia Within sits the prophetess on a tripod, where 
she receives the inspiration of the god. When the 
oracle is pronounced, the doors all fly open, and the 
sound comes forth. But there is one way in which 
she is wont to give her answers, against which 
Helenus has already warned her present visitors. She 
has a habit of jottinf^ down'her responses in verse 
upon the leaves of trees—each verse apparently on a 
separate leaf—and then piling them one upon Another 
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in her caye. When the doors fly open, the goat of 
wind whirb the leaves here and there in all direotions; 
and the amhigoitiee which are proper to all oracles ate 
oonsideiahly increased in the process of rearranging 
the several leaves into anything like coherent order— 
the Sibyl herself disdaining all further interference. 
So tliat many of her clients go away without having 
received any intelligible answer at all, and from that 
time forth “hate the very name of the SibyL” A 
modem writer,* whose poetical taste has made him 
one of the most interesting critics of Virgil, has 
thought that the confusion of the prophetic leaves 
was meant to symbolise the idea that the will of the 
gods was made known to mortals only iti ilisjointed 
utterances, and tmder no regular law of order, .^leas, 
therefore, in his appeal to the prophetess, begs her 
specially to give her answer by word of mouth. 

Deiphob6 proceeds to the seat of augury, and goes 
through the terrible struggle which, according to all 
legends, invariably accompanied this form of prophecy. 
Even when she comes in view of the awM doors, the 
influence begins:— 

“ Her visage pales its hue. 

Her locks dishevelled fly. 

Her breath comes thick, her wild heart glows ; 
Dilating as the madness grows, 

Her form looks lai^r to the eye, 

Unearthly peals her deep-toned ciy. 

As breathing fteaier and more near 
The Qod comes rushing on his s^.” 


Kehle. 
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The paroxysms increase after she has entered the cave, 
and is in the agonies of inspiration:— 

“ The seer, impatient of control, 

Bares in the cavern vast, 

And madly struggles from her soul 
The incumbent power to cast 
He, mighty Master, plies the more 
Her foaming mouth, all chafed and sore. 

Tames her wild heart with plastic hand. 

And makes her docile to command.” 

At last all the hundred doors fly open at once, and 
the voice of destiny comes forth. The wanderers 
shall roach Latium safely, but they shall wish they 
had never reached it 

“ War, dreadful war, and Tiber flood 
I see incarnadined with blood ; 

Simois and Xanthus, and the plain 
Where Greece encamped shall rise again: 

A new Achilles, goddesa-bom. 

The destinies provide. 

And Juno, like a rankling thorn. 

Shall never quit your side. 

* ■ • • • 

The old, old muse shall stir the strife— 

A stranger bed, a foreign wife. 

Yet still despond not, but proceed 
Along the path where Fate may lead.” 

iSnoas hears,—undismayed. He is a true hero so &r, 
that he is always equal to his fate. One request he 
makes of the Sibyl,—^that he i^y visit the shades be¬ 
low, the entrance to which is said to lie here, within 
the prophetess’s domain, and there see again the ^tce of 
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huB father. Deiphob6 consents, but not withont the 
solemn warning, often quoted to point a far higher 
moral tlian the heathen poet was likely to have con¬ 
ceived— BO often, that the Latin words themselves are 
probably familiar even to those who profess but little 
Latin scholarship:— 

“ Focilis descensus Avemi; 

Noctes atque dies patet atra janua Ditis ; 

Sed revocarc graduni, supeFosque evadere ad aiiniH, 
Hoc opus, hie labor cat.” 

Their terseness and pathos arc not easy to repro¬ 
duce in any other language, but Mr Coniiigtun has 
done it as well, perliaps, as it could be dope :— 

“ The journey down to the Abyss 
Is prosperous and light; 

The palace-gates of gloomy Dis 
Stand open day and night; 

But upward to retrace the way. 

And pass into the light of day,— 

There comes the stress of labour—this 
May task a hero’s might." 

Few are they of mortal birth who, by the special grace 
of the gods, have achieved that desperate venture with 
success. Still, if ^neas is determined to attempt it, 
she ^rill teach him the secret of the passage. Deep 
in the shades of the neighbouring forest there grows 
a tree which bears a golden bough, which he murt find 
and carry with him into^the regions of the dead; it is 
the gift which Proserpine, who reigns there, claims 
from all who enter her court. 

Accompanied by his faithful Achates, ^neas enters 
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the woods in quest of the golden bough. The search 
seems in TOin, until two white doves, the birds of his 
goddess-mother Venus, make their appearance, and, 
leading the way by short successive flights, draw tho 
seekers (m to the wondrous tree, on which they at 
last alight. The hero makes prize of the golden 
branch, with which he returns to the Sibyl Under 
her directions he offers the due sacnflces to the infer¬ 
nal powers—four black bulls, a barren heifer, and a 
black ewe-lamb—and then, still under the leadin g of 
the prophetess, with drawn sword in his hand, ho 
enters the mouth of Hades. 

“ Along the illimitable shade 
Darkling and lone their way they made. 

Through the vast kingdom of the dead. 

An empty void, though tenanted. 

So travellers in a forest move 
With but the uncertain moon above. 

Beneath her niggard light. 

When Jupiter has hid from view 
The heaven, and Nature’s every hue 
Is lost in blinding night. 

“ At Orcus’ portals hold their loir 
Wild Sorrow and avenging Core; 

And pole Diseases cluster there. 

And pleasureless Decay, 

Foul Penary, and Fears that kill, 

And Hunger, connsdlor of iU, 

A ghastly presence they: 

Suffering and Death the thredibld keep, 

And wi& them Death’s blood-brother Sleep: 

Ill Joys with their seducing spells 
And deadly War are at the door; 
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The Furies eonch in iron cells, 

And Discord nukddens and retwls; 

Her 8nake>lockB hiss, her wreaths drip gore. 

"Full in the midst an aged elm 
Broods darkly o’er the shadowy realm: 

There dream-land phantoms rest the wing^ 

Men say, and 'neath its foliage cling. 

And many monstrous shapes beside 
Within the infernal gates abide; 

There Centaurs, Scyllos, fish and maid. 

There Briareus’ hundred-handed shoale, 

Chinuera armed with flame, 

Oorgons and Harpies moke their den. 

With the foul pest of Lema’s fen. 

And Qeryon’s triple frame." 

Then they come in sight of the rivers of Hell—Ache¬ 
ron, Cocytus, and Styx. The relative physical geo¬ 
graphy is somewhat confused by the poet, but it is the 
Styx on which the Ferryman of the Shades, the surly 
Charon,— 

“ Grim, squalid, foul, with aspect dire. 

His eyeballs each a globe of fire,”— 

plies his office of tmnsporting the dead, performing the 
dnties which Homer assigns to Mercury. But it is not 
all who even in death are allowed to pass the gloomy 
river. Only those who have received all due rites of 
burial can claim to enter the final abode of spirits at 
once; those unhappy ones who from any cause lie 
unburied have to wander, moaning and shivering, on 
the other aide^ for a space of a hundred years. So the 
Sibyl explains to A^eas, when he marks with surpriae 
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how the shades all crowd eagerly to the boat-side 
praying for admission, and how the grisly ferryman 
drives some back with his oar. It is a sad thought to 
the hero; for amongst the rejected he sees some of his 
own companions who had perished in the storm off 
the coast of Carthaga Among them, too, he sees the 
figure of his late pilot Palinurus, who tells him the 
story of his unhappy fate ; how, after all, he was not 
drowned, but, clinging to the piece of rudder which 
had broken away with him, had drifted three days 
and nights upon the waves, and had at last swam 
ashore on the fated coast of Italy. There the cruel 
natives had attacked and killed him, as he struggled 
up the cliiis; and now his corpse lies tossed to and 
fro amid the breakers in the harbour of Yelia. He 
prays of his leader either to sail back there and to 

“ Give him a little earth for charity 

or, by his influence with these Powers below, to get 
the law of exclusion relaxed in his favour. This last 
request the Sibyl rebukes at once, as utterly inorthodox 
and heretical; but comforts him at the same time 
with the assurance that the barbarous natives shall bo 
plagued by heaven for their abominable deed, nor 
shall they find deliverance imtil they solemnly propi¬ 
tiate his shade by the erection of a mound and the 
establishment of fiineial honours, and call the spot by 
the Tiama of Palinuius—^which name, the Sibyl declares, 
shall endure tiieie for ever. The oracular voice in 
this case was not deceitful: the place, or supposed 
place, is still called “Punta di Falinuro." Virgil’s 
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imperial aadience mi^t know it well, for Angostoa 
waa very nearly himaelf becoming a aaoiifice on that 
very spot to the manes of the ancient pilot, many of 
hia ships having been cast away on that very head¬ 
land. 

Charon is by no means gracious to the intruders. 
At first he warns them o£ He has no pleasant 
recollections of former visitors from upper air, who, 
without the proper qualification of being previously 
dead and duly burnt or buried, had made their way 
against all rule into this abode of shadows. Hercules 
bad come there, and carried off their watchful guardian 
Cerberus : Theseus and his firiend Pirithoua had even 
tried to do the same by Proserpine. 

“ My laws forbid me to convey 
Substantial forms of breathing clay. 

’Twas no good hour that made me take 
Alcides o’er the nether lake. 

Nor found I more auspicious freight 
In Theseus and his daring mate; 

Yet all were Heaven’s undoubted heirs. 

And prowess more than man’s was theira 
That Aom our monarch’s footstool dragged 
The infernal watch-dog, bound and gagged; 

’These strove to force from Pinto’s side 
Our mistress, his imperial bride.” 

The Sibyl bids Charon have no fears of this kind now— 
Cerberus and Proserpine are safe fiom all designs on 
the part of her companion. This is /Bneas of Troy, 
known for his "piety” as widely as for his deeds of 
anna He does but seek an interview with his aiie 
Anchisea But, if Charon be deaf to all such vcgOr 
Ju a voL V. K 
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ments,—she shows the golden hongh. The passport is 
irresistible. Sullenly, and without a word of reply, 
the dark boatman brings his craft to shore, and bids 
the freight of ghosts clear the decks and make room 
for his living possengera. The boat groans, its seams 
open and let in the water, as the substantial flesh and 
blood steps on board.* So, in the Iliad of Homer, 

* The rickety state of Charon’s boat was always a fertile 
source of wit to the fieethinkers among the classical satirists. 
Lucian, in one of his very amusing dialogues, makes Charon 
complain of his passengers bringing luggage with them: " My 
boat is something rotten, look yon, and lets in a good deal of 
water at the seams ; if you come ou board with all that luggage 
you may rfcpeut it—especially those of you who can’t swim."— 
(DiaL Vort, x.) So in another dialogue Menippns thinks it 
hard to be asked to pay for his passage over, when *' he helped 
to bale the boat all the way.” It may be observed that the 
boat is said to bo made of hide, stretched on a wooden frame, 
like the ” coracles ” of the Britons, still in nse on some of tlio 
Welrii rivers. Tliere may be some connection witli an ancient 
tradition which would identify the "white rock” of which 
Homer speaks (Od., zxiv. 11) os marking the entrance to the 
regions of the dead with the cliffs of our own island—“ Albion. ” 
A curious old legend of the coast of France gives some colour to 
the interpretation. There was a tribe of fishermen who were 
exempted from payment of tribute, on the ground that they 
ferried over into Britain the souls of the departed. At night* 
fall, when they were asleep (so the legend ran), th^ would be 
awakened by a loud knocking at their doors, and voices calling 
them, and feel a strange cixnpulsion to go down to the sea¬ 
shore. There they found boats, not their own, ready launched, 
sad to all appearance empty. When they stepped on board and 
began to ply their oars they f6und the boats move as though 
they were heavily laden, sinking within a finger’s breadth of 
the water's edge; but they saw no man. Within an hour, os 
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the mortal horses and earthly chariot of Diomed groan 
and strain under their immortal burden, wheu Minerva 
takes her seat beside the champion. 

Cerberus, in spite of Hercules, is at homo again, 
and on the watch. His three heads and snake- 
Avreathed neck ore lifted in fury at the sight of 
strkngers, and his bark rings through the shadea 
But the Sibyl has brought with her a medicated cake, 
winch she throws down to him; ho cats, and foils at 
once into a heavy sleep. 

Then, led by the Sibyl, the Trojan chief passes 
tluough the various regions of the world below. 
First they hear the cries of those infants vjjio but jiut 
knew life in the world above, and then were snatched 
away from its enjoyment.* Next them come those 
who have been condemned to death by an unjust 
judgment, and for whom Minos here sits os judge of 
appeals. In the next region are those unhappy ones— 

it seemed, they reached the opposite coast—a voyage which in 
their own boats they hardly made in a whole day and night 
When they touched the shore of Britain still they saw no 
shape, but they heard voices welcoming their ghostly possen* 
gers, and calling each of the dead by name and rank. Then 
having got rid, as it seemed, of their invisible fndght, they put 
oir again for home, feeling their boats so sensibly lightened 
that hardly more than the keel touched the water.—^ Qesner’s 
Notes on Claudian, iiL 123; Procopius, De Bell. Doth., ir. 20. 

* We have here the foundation of the fanciful doctrine of a 
Limbo Infantum, hdd by some doctors of the Romish Chumh— 
a kind of vestibule to the greater Purgatory, in which were 
placed the souls of such children as died before they were’old 
enough to be admitted to the sacraments. 
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** Who all for loathing of the day 
In madnesa threw their lives away: 

How gladly now in upper air 
Contempt and beggary would they bear, 

And labour's sorest pain! 

Fate bars the way: around their keep 
The slow unlovely waters creep, 

And bind with three-fold cbnin. ” 

Suicide was no crime in the early pagan creed; but 
Vii^ has to a pertain d^ree adopted the Platonic 
notion, that to take away one’s own life was to desert 
the post of duty. It is remarkable how thoroughly he 
adopts Hamer's view of the incomparable superiority 
of the life of the upper world to the best possible 
estate in the land of shadows. We have here n gtn'n the 
sad lament of Achilles in the Iliad—that the life of a 
slave on earth was more to be desired than the colour¬ 
less existence of the heroes in Elysium. 

Passing £rom these outer circles, the travellers reach 
t^ “ Mourning Fields,” in which the poet places all 
the victims of love. If there was any doubt as to his 
view of the passion—that it was a lower appetite, ex¬ 
cusable enough in man, but in a woman either to be 
reprobated or pitied according to circumstances—it 
would bo set at rest by the characters of those victims 
with whom he peoples this unlovely region. Grouped 
together with such devoted wives as Evadne, who, 
when her husband fell in tlj^e Trojan war, slew herself 
for grief upon his funeral pile, and whose 

only crime was that by her too urgent prayers she won 
hook her dead Pcote^us to her embrace for a few 
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fleeting momenta, and died of joy in hia anna,* we find 
tlie tieacheroua Eriphyle, who, for the bribe of a golden 
necklace, peranaded her husband Amphiarua to go to 
hia predestined death in the same war, and even such 
diagracoa to their sex as were Phsdra and Pasiphae. 
In these Mourning Fields iEneas meets one whom 
he would, it may be conceived, have very gladly 
avoided. Half veiled in mist, seen dimly like, the 
moon through a cloud. Dido stands before him there : 
and thus, for the first time, he is made certain of 
her death. .£neas is ready with regrets, and even 
tears. 

" She on the gronnd averted kept 
Hard .eyes that neither smiled nor wept; 

Nor bated more of her stem mood. 

Than if a monument she stood.” 

At last, without a word, she turns from her false lover, 
and seeks in the dim groves the society of her dead 
husband Sichssus. 

'* Aloud she shrieked I for Hermes reappears; 

Bound the dear shade she would have clung—’tis vain. 

The hours are past—too brief, had they he«»i years ; 

And him no mortal effort eaa detain: 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly day. 

He through the portal takes his silent way. 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse she lay. 

” By no weak pity might the gods he moved ; 

She who thus perished, not without the crime 
or lovers that in Beason’a spite have loved. 

Was doomed to wear ont nw appointed time^ 

Apart from luqtpy ghosts that gather flowers 
Of hlissfnl qniet ’mid nnlkding bowers.” 

—WOBOnrOBTH'fl * T.siidsM.ts^ 
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The Sibyl leads her companion on to the Field of 
the Heroes. There he sees the mighty men of old: 
the chiefs who fought against Thebes in the great siege 
which preceded that of Troy—Tydeus, and Adiastus, 
and Parthenopseiis. There, too, are the shades of his 
own companions in arms, who fell in defence of their 
city. Among these last is one who has another tale 
to tell of the abominable Helen. It is Deiphobus, 
one of the many sons of Prism, to whom Helen had 
been given after the death of Paris. A£ueas is shocked 
to see the onsubatantial shape of the prince bearing 
the marks of barbarous mutilation; his hands lopped, 
his face gashed, and his ears and nostrils cut off. 
(For, even in this shadowy existence, the ghosts 
all bear the marks of violent death — Dido’s self- 
inflicted wound being specially mentioned.) ^neas 
asks the history of this tenible disfigurement, and 
Deiphobus tells it at some length: how the doable 
traitoress, who was then his wife, had led Menelaus 
and his companion, the accursed Ulysses, to the cham¬ 
ber where he lay sunk in sleep on the disastrous night 
of the city’s capture, and how they two had thus 
mangled his body. 

But the Sibyl warns her companion, who stands 
absorbed in grief at his comrade’s fate, that the per¬ 
mitted hours of their visit are fiut passing away. She 
guides him on to where the path they are treading 
divides, leading in one direction to the Elysian 
Fields, in the other to Tartarus,—^for the district which 
they have explored already is represented as of an 
entirely neutral character. On the left, AEneas sees 
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tiso before him the broad bastions of Tartaros, round 
which flows the fiery stream of Pldegethon:— 

“ In front a portal stands di8playe<1, 

On adamantine columns stayed; 

Nor mortal nor immortal foe 
Those massy gates could overtluow. 

An iron tower of eqiuil might 
In air uprises steep; 

Tisiphonfe, in red robes dight, 

Sits on the threshold day and night. 

With eyes that know not sleep. 

Hark! from within there issue groans, 

The cracking of the thong, 

The clank of iron o’er the stones 
Dniggeil heavily along." 

yTincas asks of his companion the meaning of these 
fearful sounds. They are the outcries of the wicked 
in torment. They may not be seen by human eyes; 
but Deiphob^ herself has been shown all the horriUo 
secrets of their prison-house by Hecate, when intrusted 
by that goddess with the charge of the entrance to the 
Shades. She tells ./tineas how Khadamanthus sits in 
judgment there, and forces the wicked to confess their 
deeds. Crimes successfully concealed on earth ar^ 
there made manifest; then the culprit is handed over 
to the Furies for punishment. Such punishments are 
various as the crimes; strange and horrible in the 
cases of extraordinary ofienders,-re8pecially against the 
m^eety of the gods. In the lowest gulf of all,— 

" Where Tartarus, with sheer descent. 

Dips ’neath the ghost-world twice os deep 
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Ab towen above earth’s continent 
The height of heaven’s Olympian steep,”— 

lie the twin giants, sons of Aloens, who sought to 
storm heaven, and hurl Jupiter from his throne. 
There, too, is chained Salmoneus, who, counterfeiting 
the thunder and li^^tning of the Olympian ruler, was 
struck down by the force which he profsinely imitated. 
Tityos, son of Earth, who dared to offer violence to 
the goddess Latona, lies there also, suffering the pun* 
ishment assigned by the Greek m 3 ^hologists to Pro¬ 
metheus :— 


“ O’er acres nine from end to end 
His>va8t unmeasured limbs extend; 

A vulture on his liver preys: 

The liver fails not, nor decays: 

Still o’er that flesh which breeds new pangi^ 
With crooked beak the torturer hangs. 

Explores its depth with bloody fangs, 

And searches for her food; 

Still haunts the cavern of his breast. 

Nor lets Sie filaments have rest, 

To endless pain renewed.” 

Yirgil is here more literally orthodox, and less 
philosophical in his creed, than his master Lucretius. 
For he, too, kn^ the story of Tityos, but saw in it only 
an allegory; every man is a Tityos,” says tire elder 
poet, “ whose heart is tom and ra^ed perpetually by 
his own evil lusts and passions.” Other and various 
tormpits has the Sibyl seen; for the selfish and 
oovetous, for the adulterer, for the betrayer of trust, 
and the spoiler of the orphan; the fleast ever spread 
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before the hungry eyes and ever Tanishing; the rock 
overhanging the head of the guilty, ever ready to fall; 
the stone that has to he rolled with vast labour up 
the bill, only to roll back again for ever ; and, most 
remarkable of all punishments, the doom of the rest¬ 
less adventurer Theseus for his attempt on Proseipine 
—^to sit for ever in perpetual inactivity. And amidst 
them all rings out the warning voice of Phlegyas (con¬ 
demned for having set fire to the temple of Apollo) 
from his place of torment:— 

" Be warned—learn righteousness—and reverence heaven." 

Here again we have, it may be, a profit against 
the teaching of Lucretius: a distinct rejection, on 
Virgil’s part, of the materialistic doctrine which 
would deny a divine Providence and human respon¬ 
sibility. 

The whole conception of Viigil's hell is grand and 
terrific. Highly material and sensational, it is hardly 
more so than mediseval divines and artists have repre¬ 
sented; and indeed it is more tluui probable ^t, 
consciously or unconsciously, they often adopted 
pagan notions on the subject. In its moral teaching, , 
whether the poet intended his descriptions to be taken 
in their literal sense or interpreted in the way of 
parable, his creed has at least the essential elements of 
truth. 

But now the visitors tj^ their steps towards the 
Elyaian fields, and after duly hanging up the golden 
bong^ at the gate for Proserpine’s acceptance, they 
enter those abo^ of the blest:— 
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** Qreen spaces, folded in with trees, 

A paradise of pleasatmces; 

Aioimd tlie cluunpaign mantles bright 
The fulness of pnipureal light; 

Another sun and stars they know, 

That shine like ours, hut shine hdow.” 

There ate assembled the illustrious dead—^warrion*who 
have died for their country; priests of unstained life; 
hards who have never perverted their powers; all 
who have been benefactors of mankind,— 

" A goodly brotherhood, hedight 
. With coronals of virgin white.” 

Shadows asithey are, all the items of their happiness 
ate material The games of the palsestra, the song of 
the bard, the care of ghostly horses and ghostly 
chariots, form the interests of this world of spirits; 
—the interests of earth, without earth’s substantial 
realities. The poet found his imagination Ml him, as 
it fails us all, when he tries to paint the details of an 
incorporeal existence. 

Among these happy spirits the hero finds his father 
Anohises. He recognises and addresses him. Anchi- 
•es had expected the visit, and receives him with such 
tears of joy as spirits may shed. But when .dEneas 
strives to embrace him, the conditions of this spiritual 
world forbid it:— 

"Thrice strove the son his rire to clasp; 

Thrice the vain phantom mocked his grasp: 

No vision of riie drowsy night. 

No airy current, half so light.” 
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The occapation of Anchises in these r^ons is mnch 
more philosophical than that which is assigned to the 
other shades. He is contemplating the nnborn rulers 
of the Borne that is to he; the spirits, as yet incor¬ 
poreal, which are soon to receive a new body, and so 
go forth into upper air. Deep in a forest lies the 
river Lethe, and a countless multitude of forms are 
seen thronging its banks, to drink of the water of for- 
getfolnesa Oblivious of all their past lives, they will 
thus take their place once more, in changed bodies, 
among the inhabitants of earth. The poet’s adapta¬ 
tion of the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration is 
none of the clearest; but he signifies that, after the 
lapse of a thousand years in a kind o^ Purgatory 
below, these spirits are again summoned to play their 
part, in new bodies, upon earth. Anchises can read 
their destinies; and he points out to his son the 
shadowy forms, like the kings in 'Macbeth,’ that are 
to be the kings and consuls of the great Boman 
nation. First, those who shall reign in Alba—Sil- 
vius, that shall be bom to iflnoas in his now home, 
Capys, and Numitor; young Bomulus, son of the 
war-god (he wears already the two-crested helmet in 
right of his birth), who shall transplant the sceptre to* 
the seven-hiUed city, and the kings that shall succeed 
him there. He shows him, too, those who shall 
TOftkA the future great names of the Bepublic—Bratus, 
the Decii, Camillus, Fabius, and the Scipios. But 
the centre of the picture is reserved for one gjeat 
house:— 
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•• Turn hitJieT now yonr mngii^ eye: 

Behold a gloriou? family, 

Your sons and aons of Borne: 

Lo I Ceesar there and all his eeed, 
luliu^ progeny, decreed 
To pass ’neath heaven’s high dome. 

This, this is he, so oft the theme 
Of yonr prophetic fancy’s dream, 

Angnstns Caesar, god by birth; 

Restorer of the a^ of gold 
In lands where &tum ruled of old : 

Oer Ind and Garamant extreme 
Shall stretch his reign, that spans the earth. 

Look to that land which lies afar 
Beyond the path of sun or star, 

Wher^ Atlas on his shoulder rears 
The burden of the incumbent spheres. 

Egypt e’en now and Caspia hear 
The muttered voice of many a seer. 

And Nile’s seven mouths, disturbed with fear. 
Their coming conqueror know.” 

The future glories of Borne are described in a grand 
and well known passage, to the majestic rhythm of 
which no English translator seems able to do Ml 
justice. The poet contrasts the warlike genius of his 
countrymen with the softer accomplishments of their 
rivals:— 

" Othm with softer hand may mould the brass. 

Or wake to warmer life the marble mass; 

Plead at the bar with more<prevailing force, 

‘Or trace more justly heaven’s revolving course; 
Roman I be thine the sovereign arts of sway. 

To mle^ and make the subject wrorld ob^; 
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Give peace its laws; respect the prostrate foe; 

Abase the lofty, and exalt the low." 

—Sthmons.* 

One personal sketch the poet’s art had reserved to 
the last. Anchisea points out to his visitor the shade 
that is to be the great Marcus MarceUus, five times 
consul—^the “ Sword of Rome,” as Fabius was said to 
be its Shield, in the long wars with Carthage, and the 
conqueror of Syracuse. By his side moves the figure 
of an armed youth, tall and beautiful, but whose face 
is sad, and his eyes fixed on the ground. The com¬ 
pany of shadows crowd round him, murmuring their 
admiration. Who is iti .^neas asks. It is the 
young MarceUus of the Empire, the hope and promise 
of Rome—^the son of Octavia, sister of Augustus, and 
destined, as many thought, to be his successor. Un¬ 
willingly Andusra replies to his son’s question:— 

“ Ah son! compel me not to speak 
The sorrows of onr race! 

That youth the Fates but just display 
To earth, nor let him longer stay: 

* Bnt none of the recognised translations seem to come so 
near the spirit of the original as Lord Macaulay’s paraphrase— 
for of course it is only a paraphrase—in his lay of ** The Pn? 
phecy of Capys:"— 

" Leave to the sons of Carthage 
The rodder and the oar; 

Leave to the Greek his marble nymphs 
And scrolls of wordy !<»«: 

Thine, Bomaa,% the pllnm j 
Boman, the swoid is thine; 

The even trench, the bristling mound, 
n>e legion’s ordered line.” 
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With gifts like tkese for aye to hold, 

Borne's heart hod e’en been oTerbold. 

Ah I what a groan from Mars’s plain 
Shall o’er the city sound! 

How wilt thou gaze on that long train, 

Old Tiber, rolling to the main 
Beside his new-raised mound ! 

No youth of Ilium’s seed inspire 
With hope as fair his Latian sires; 

Nor Borne shall dandle on her knee 
A nursling so adored as he. 

0 piety 1 0 ancient &ith! 

0 hand untamed in battle scathe I 
No foe had lived before his sword, 

^tommed he on foot the war’s red tide 
Or'with relentless rowel gored 
His foaming charger’s side. 

Dear child of pity I shouldst thou burst 
The dungeon-bars of Fate acctirst, 

Our own Marcellus thou! 

Bring lilies here, in handfuls bring; 

Their lustrous blooms I fain would fling: 

Such honour to a grandson’s shade 
By giandsire hands may well be paid: 

Yet 01 it’vails not now I ” 

He had died not long before, in his twentieth year, 
' intensely lamented both by his family and the people. 

The .recital of the passage by the poet before his 
impeQol audience had a more striking effect than even 
he himself could have expected. Octavia swooned 
away, and. had to be removed by her attendant,— 
sending, however, magnifice&t presents afterwards to 
the poet for his eulogy on her dead son.* 

* YiigU is aid to have received horn her what would amount^ 
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The biographers add, that Augustus commanded 
Virgil to read no further on that da7, and that the 
poet replied he had already ended the subject. He has 
not much more to say in this Sixth Book. Anchises 
gives his son some prophetic intimations as to his 
future fortunes in Italy, and then escorts his visitors 
to the gates of Sleep. 

“ Sleep gives his name to portals twain: 

One all of horn, they say. 

Through which authentic spectres gain 
Quick exit into day. 

And one which bright with ivory gleams, 

Whence Pluto sends delusive dreams. 

Conversing still, the sire attends 
The travellers on their road, 

And through the ivory portal sends 
From forth the unseen abode.” 

The lines have been taken to mean that this visit to 
the shades was, after all, but a dream. 

in our money, to above £2000—**a round snni,” romsiks 
Diyden, with something like professional envy, ** for twenty- 



CHAPTER m 


THE TBOJAKS LAED IN LATIUH. 

It has been said that this poem combines in some de¬ 
gree the characters both of the Iliad and of the Odyssey. 
Up to this point we have had the wanderings and 
adventures of the Trojan hero: he has been the 
Ulysses of his own tale. Henceforth wo have a tale 
of the camp and the battle-field, of siege and defence, 
and personal combat; and we are reminded; in almost 
every passage, of the stirring scenes of the Hiad. 

iEneos, on his ascent into upper air, rejoins his crew, 
and the fleet, setting sail from Cumae, enters the noble 
harbour of Caieta. Not that the place had any such 
.pome as yet; but there the hero buries his old nurse, 
and gives her name to the spot. Once more embark¬ 
ing, they pass the promontory of Circe, and hear, as 
they sail by,the roarsand yells of the unhappy prisoners, 
changed by the spells of the sorceress into the shape 
of brutes, whom she holds jp bondage there. They 
listen and shudder, aUd bless the favouring gale which 
bears them away from such perilous neighbourhood. 
Then, with the morrow’s dawn, the fleet enters the 
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mouth of the Tiber. The picture of tlie galleys going 
up the stream is very beautiful:— 

“ The sea was reddening with the dawn : 

The queen of mom on high 
Was seen in rosy chariot drawn 
Against a saffron sky, 

When on the bosom of the deep 
The Zephyrs dropped at once to sleep, 

And, stmck with calm, the tired onrs strain 
Against the smooth unmoying main. 

Now from the deep jEneos secs 
A mighty grove of glancing trees. 

Embowered amid the silvan scene 
Old Tiber winds his banks Ijetween, 

And in the lap of ocean pours 
His gulfy stream, his sandy stores. 

Around, gay birds of diverse wing. 

Accustomed there to fly or sing. 

Were fluttering on from spray to spray 
And soothing ether with their lay. 

He bids his comrades turn aside 

And landward set each vessel’s head. 

And enters in triumphant pride 
The river’s shadowy bed.” 

War is now the subject, and Homer is the model. Yet 
the Soman poet never shows his individual genius 
more strongly than in his treatment of the external 
scenery amidst which his action lies. He is still the 
worshipper of Nature, even while he sets himself to 
sing of l^ttles, as he was in his Pastorals and Georgies. 
Homer tells us of the rivers of the Troad, Simois and 
Scamander—but it is only as they affect Hector or 
Achilles; his heart is all the while with the combat- 
A. c. vol. v. 


I 
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ants, not with the flowing river. Not so Virgil: with 
him we feel the cool breeze, we see the glancing 
shadow of the trees upon the river, we hear the 
flutter of the startled birds, and the long plash of the 
oars in the water: we sail with .^neas on a party of 
pleasure, rather than a voyage of conquest. 

Latium is reached at last. They moor their galleys 
under the trees which fringe the river-banks, and 
land to make their morning meal. It is but a scant 
one. Such wild fruits as they can collect are laid 
upon the wheaten cakes which they have brought 
with them, and when the fruit is finished they attack 
the cakes themselves. “ Lo! ” exclaims lulus—“ we 
are eating bur tables !” Joyfully il^cas recognises, 
in the boy’s involuntary interpretation, the fulfilment 
of the curse of the Harpies,* and of certain strange 
words of his father Anchises, that when they were 
reduced to “eat their tables,” then they had found 
tlieir destuied homo, and might begin to build their 
city. This, then, is their promised rest. He pours 
libations and offers prayers to the gods of the land, 
and peals of thunder fhim a cloudless sky seem to 
announce that the invocation is accepted. 

' As soon as the moon rises, scouts are sent out to 
explore the country. The king of the land is old 
T.fttiniia, whose palace is near at hand. He has one 
only daughter, Lavinia, for whose hand all the neigh- 
1>ouring princes have long been suitors. Tnmus of 
Aidea, the gallant chief of the Butuli, tallest and 
hon^mest of all the rivals, has the goodwill of the 
* See p. 66. 
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queen-mother; the maiden’s own choice in such a 
matter being the last consideration which would enter 
into the thought of a Boman poet. When the Trojan 
chief has thus informed himself in some measure as 
to the localities, he sends a formal embassy to King 
Latinns’s court, carrying ijroscnts in token of goodwill. 
Meanwhile he busies himself in hurriedly marking out 
the boundaries of his now town, and fencing it round 
with an earthen rampart and a palisade. 

The strangers are ushered into the presence of 
Latinus, where he sits in his ancestral palace, sur¬ 
rounded by the cedar statues of the demi-gods and 
heroes of his line. 

“ There too were spoils of bygone wars 
Hung on the portals,—captive cars, 

Strong city-gates with massive bars, 

And battle-axes keen. 

And plumy cones from helmets shoni. 

And beaks from vanquished vessels tom. 

And darts, and bucklers sheen.” 

He knows at once who his visitors arc. Strange por¬ 
tents had long disturbed his court, and had warned 
him that his daughter must wed with no prince of 
Latian race: that a foreign host and a stranger bride-* 
groom will come to claim her, and that the kings who 
shall spring from this union will spread the Latian 
name from sea to sea. He inquires the strangers’ 
errand courteously, and the Trojan Ilioneus, as spokes¬ 
man of the embassy, thus>makea reply:— 

" We come not to your friendly coast 
By random gale o’er ocean tost. 
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Nor land nor star haa made us stray 
From our determined line of way: 

Of steady purpose one and all 
We flock beneath your city wall. 

Driven from an empire, greater none 
Within tlie circuit of the sun. 

Jove is our sire : to Jove’s high race 
We, Dardans born, our lineage trace: 

Jove’s seed, the monarch we obey, ' 
.^neas, sends us here to-day. 

How fierce a storm from Argos sent 
On Ida’s plains its fury sx>eDt, 

How Fate in dire collision hurled 
The eastern and the western world, 

ITen he has heard, whom earth’s last verge 
Just, separates from the circling surge, 

And he who, to his kind unknown. 

Dwells midmost ’neath the torrid zone. 
Swept by that deluge o’er the foam 
For our lorn gods we ask a home: 

A belt of sand is all we crave. 

And man’s free birthright, air and wave. 

We shall not shame your Latin crown. 

Nor light shall be your own renown. 

Nor time obliterate the debt, 

Nor Italy the hour regret 

When Troy with outstretched arms she met. 

1 swear it by iBneaa’ fate. 

By that right hand which makes him great. 
In peace and war approved alike 
A Mend to aid, a foe to strike. 

Full oft have mighty nations—^nay, 

Disdidn not that unsought we pray. 

Nor deem that wreothsland lowly speech 
The grandeur of our name impeach— 

Full oft arith seal and earnest prayers 
Have nations wooed ns to be theirs; 
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But Heaven’s high fate, with stern command, . 
Impelled us still to this your land. 

Here Dardanus was horn, and here 
Apollo bids our race return: 

To Tyrrhene Tiber points the seer 
And pure Numicius’ hallowed um. 

These presents too our hands convey, 

Scant relics of a luppier day. 

From burning Ilium snatched away. 

From this bright gold before the shrine 
His sire Anchises poured the wine: 

With these adornments Priam sate 
’Mid gathering crowds in kingly state. 

The sceptre and the diadem: 

Troy’s women wrought the vesture’sfiem.” 

The king muses thoughtfully for a while: but he 
recognises the fulfilment of the auguries. Let vEneas 
come—he is welcome. If this be the bridegroom setat by 
heaven, he shall be more welcome still. He sends back 
the ambassadors in right royal fashion, all mounted on 
choice horses ih>m his own stud, and with a chariot of 
honour to convey their chief to an interview. 

Juno’s relentless hatred is stirred once more. Will 
neither fire nor sword hill, nor water drown, these 
accursed Trojans 1 Shall she, the Queen of Heaven, 
be baffled by a mortal like ^Eneas t If it be written 
in the fates that he is to wed Lavinia, her marriage- 
dower shall be paid in Trojan and Latiaa blood. 
Venus ahall find that she, like Hecuba, has borne a 
firebrand—^that .£neas, like Paris, shall light a flame 
that shall consume his nation. If the powers of 
heaven will not take her part, she will seek aid ficom 
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heU. She somiaons the Fury Alecto &oni the shades 
below, and bids her sow strife between the people of 
Latinus and their foreign visitors. 

The Foxy, rejoicing in her errand, seeks the cham¬ 
ber of Latinns’s qneen, and darts into her breast one of 
the living serpents that serve her for coils of hair. 
Straightway the queen is seized with madness, and, 
after vainly trying to rouse her husband to oppose 
this foreign marriage, she nishes like a Bacchanal 
through the neighbouring villages, and calls upon the 
mothers of Latium to avenge her wrongs and rescue 
her daughter. 

Next tha Fury instUs the same venom into the 
heart of Tumus, where he lies in his town of Ardea. 
He has been the champion of Latium against their 
enemies the Tuscans, and this is their gratitude—to 
give his promised bride to another! The young chief 
leaps from his couch, calls madly for his arms, and 
orders an instant march upon Latinus's capitaL He 
will expel these intruders at once, and demand the 
princess from her father by force of arma 

Meanwhile—still at the instigation of Alecto—^Uie 
seeds of quarrel have been sown between the men of 
Latium and their Trojan guests. There is a tame deer 
which has been nursed m the house of Tyrrheus, the 
ranger of the royal forest,—a pet and favourite with 
all tlie country-folk. 

Fair Sylvia, daughter of the race. 

Its horns with leaves would interlace. 

Comb smooth its shaggy coat, and lave 
Its body in the crystal wave. 
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Tame and obedient, it would stray 
Free throogh the woods a summer’s day, 

And home again at night repair,. 

E’en of itself, how late soe’er.” 

In evil hour Ascanius, riding out with a hunting- 
party, gets his hounds upon the scent^ and shoots the 
poor animal as it floats quietly down the river in the 
noon-day heat. It has just strength to carry the 
Trojan arrow in its body to its mistress’s door, and die 
moaning at her feet.* Tyrrheus and his household 
are mad with rage, and rouse the whole country-side 
against this wanton outrage, as they hold it, on the 
part of the strangers. The shepherd’s diom sounds 
out its summons to the whole neighbourhood; and 
the angry rustics, when they hear the story, seize 
axes, staves, and such rude weapons as come first to 
hand, and attack the young prince and his hunting- 
party. The Trojans come out from their intrenchment 
to rescue their friends, and the fray now becomes a 
regular battle, no longer fought with stakra and hunting 
implements, but with sword and spear. Blood is soon 
shed; the rustic weapons are no match for the Trojan 
steel; and young Almo, the ranger’s son, is carried 
home dead, amongst others. Almost a sadder loss is 

* Andrew Uanrell most likely borrowed his tbought from the 
Boman poet in his graceful lines," The Nymph’s Cmplaint— 

** The wanton troopers, riding by, 

Have shot mjplhwn, and it will die. 

Ungentle men I they cannot thrive 
Who killed thee. Thoa ne’er didst alive 
Hum any harm, alas I nor oonld 
Thy death yet do them any good.” 
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that of the good old yeoman Galaesus, who yokes a 
hundred ploughs, and Trhose character gives him even 
more influence than his wealth. He is slain as he 
stands between the combatants, vainly pleading for 
peace. 

The bodies aie carried through the city streets, as 
in a modem revolution, by way of demonstration. 
There they make their dumb appeal to the passions of 
the people— 

“ Yoimg Almo in his comely grace. 

And old Qaltesus’ mangled face ”— 

and the appeal is answered by a universal cry for 
«Warl" 



CHAPTER VIIL 


THE HU8TER OF THE MTIN TRIBER 

Turnus airives amongst them from Aidea at this critical 
moment, and shouts fiercely for instant battle. In 
vain docs King Larinus quote the oracle* and refuse 
to fight against the destinies. He \rill he no party to 
a bloody and useless war. But the impetuosity of an 
angry populace is too strong for him. Powerless to 
stem the popular current,' he nevertheless delivers his 
own soul, and abdicates his sovereignty. The guilt of 
the blood that shall be shed must rest on those who 
stir the war. He warns Tumns that he may yet live 
to rue the part he has taken, when too late; for him¬ 
self, death will soon put an end to all troubles. 

By an old tradition,—handed on, as the poet will 
have it, from these old days of Latium to the Rome of 
Augustus,—^the powers of War were held to be con¬ 
fined within the gat^ of Janus, the porter of the Im¬ 
mortals, only to be let loose by solemn act of state 
authority. * 

“ Two gates there stand of War—'twas so 
Our fathers named them long ago— 
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The war-god’s terroTs round them spread 
Au atmosphoe of sacred dread. 

A hundred bolts the entrance guard, 

And Janus there keeps watch and ward. 

These, when his peers on war decide. 

The consul, all in antique pride 
Of Gabine cincture deftly tied 
And purple-striped attire, 

With grating noise himself unbars. 

And calls aloud on Father Mara: 

The warrior train takes up the cry, 

And horns with brazen symphony 
Their hoarse assent conspire.” 

Since Latinus will not do his office, Juno in person— 
so the poet has it—descends from heaven, smites upon 
the barred portals, and “ lets dip the dogs of war.” 

" Ausonia, all inert before. 

Takes fire and blazes to the core: 

And some on foot their march essay, 

Some, mounted, storm along the way; 

To arms! cry one and all: 

With unctuous lard their shields they clean, 

And make their javelins bright and sheen. 

Their axes on the whetstone grind ; 

Look how that banner takes the wind! 

Hark to yon trumpet’s call! 

Five mighty towns, with anvils set. 

In emulous haste their weapons whet: 
Cmstumium, Tibur the renowned. 

And strong Atina there are found. 

And Ardea, and Antenmis crowned 
With turrets round her walL 
Sted caps they frame their brows to fit. 

And osier twigs for bucklers knit: 
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Or twist the hauberk’s brazen mail 
And mould them greaves of silver pale : 

To these has passed the homage paid 
Brerwhile to ploughshare, scythe, and spade : 

Each brings his father’s battered blade. 

And smelts in fire anew : 

And now the clarions pierce the skies: 

From rank to rank the watchword flies: 

This tears his helmet from the wall. 

That drags his war-horse from the stall, 

Dons three-piled mail and ample shield, 

A.nd girds him for the embattled field 
With falchion tried and true.” 

The whole remaining portion of this sfiventh book 
is in Virgil’s most spirited style. And it is here that 
the harp of our northern minstrel answers heat to Mr 
Conington’s touch. The gathering of the clans—for 
it is nothing else—the rapid sketches of the chiefs os 
they pass in succession with their array of followers— 
the details of costume—the legendary tale which the 
poet bna to toll of more than one of them as he posseo 
them in review—even the devices home on the shields, 
—are all features in which Scott delighted as thorough¬ 
ly as Virgil, and which his well-known rhythm suits 
better than any other which a translator could 
choose. Some few portions of this stirring war¬ 
like diorama must content the readers of these 
pages. The first who passes is the terrible chief of 
Agylla, who fears neither god nor man, and whose 
notorious cruelties have so exasperated lus own people 
against him that he is now a refugee in the court of 
Tumus:— 
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“ Mezentins first from Tyrrhene coast, 

Who mocks at heaven, arrays his host^ 

And braves the battle’s storm; 

His son, young Lausus, at his side. 

Excelled by none in beauty’s pride. 

Save Tumus’ comely form: 

Lausus, the tamer of the steed, 

The conqueror of the silvan breed. 

Leads from Agylla’s towers in vain 
A thousand youths, a valiant train: 

Ah happy, 1^ the son been blest 
In hearkening to his sire’s behest. 

Or had the sire from whom he came 

Had other nature, other name 1 ” 

c 

In the description of the next leader we have some 
notice of early heraldry 

” Next drives along the grassy meads 
His palm>crowned car and conquering steeds 
Fair Aventinus, princely heir 
Of Hercules the brave and fair, 

And for his proud escutcheon takes 
His father’s Hydra and her snakes. 

’Twas he that priestess Rhea bare, 

A stealthy birth, to upper air, 

’Mid shades of woody Aventane 

Mingling her own with heavenly blood, 

Wlien triumph-flushed from Geryon slain 
Alcides touched the Latian plain. 

And bathed Iberia’s distant kine 
In Tuscan Tiber’s floojL 
Long pikes and poles his bands uprear, 

The shapely blade, the Sabine spear. 

Himself on foot, with lion’s skin, 
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Whose long white teeth with ghastly grin 
Clasp like a helmet brow and chin, 

Joins the proud chiefs in rude attire. 

And flaunts the emblem of his sire.” 

Coras and CatiUus, twin-brothers from the old town 
of Tibtir; Cseculus, from the neighbouring Fnencste 
—reputed son of Vulcan, because said to have been 
found as an infant lying amidst the foige embers— 
whose following take the field with slings and jave¬ 
lins, each man with his left foot bare to give him 
firmer stepping-hold; Clausus the Sabine, from M’hom 
sprang the great house of the Claudii—some of whom 
assuredly were listening to the poet's ^recitation; 
Haltesus, of the seed of Agamemnon, sworn foe to 
all who bear the hated name of Trojan; and a host 
of chiefs of lesser name and inferior powers, join 
the marcli- Messapus, the “ horse - tamer," brings 
with bitn a powerful band of retainers from many 
a city, who chant the deeds of their leaders as they 
go— 

“ Like snow-white swans in liquid air. 

When homeward from their food they fare. 

And far and wide melodious notes 
Come rippling from their slender throats. 

While the broad stream and Asia’s fen 
Reverberate to die sound again. 

Sure none had thought that countless crowd 
A mail-dad company; 

It rather seemed a dusky cloud 
Of migrant fowl, that, hoarse and loud. 

Press landwaid from the sea. 
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“ Came too from old Marruvia’s realm, 

An olive-garland roimd his helm, 

Bold Umbro, priest at once and knight. 

By king Archipptts sent to light: 

"V^o baleful serpents knew to steep 
By hand and voice in charmM sleep, 

Smthed their fierce wrath with subtlest skill. 

And from their bite drew ofl the ill. 

But ah I his medicines could not heal 
The death-wound dealt by Dardon steel; 

His slumberous charms availed him nought. 

Nor herbs on Marsian mountains sought. 

And cropped with magic shears; 

For thee Anguitia’s woody cave, 

For thee the glassy Fucine wave, 

Fo]f*thee the lake shed tears.” 

Nearly last of the warlike array, who all acknowledge 
him as their leader, comes the prince of the Bntuli, 
i’Encas’s rival and enemy:— 

“ In foremost rank see Tumus move. 

His comely head the rest above : 

On his tall helm with triple cone 
Chimssra in relief is shown; 

The monster’s gaping jaw's expire 
Hot volumes oi iStnean fire: 

And still she flames and raves the more 
The deeper floats the field with gore. 

With bristling hide and lifted horns, 
lo, all gold, his shield adorns. 

E'en as in life she stood ; 

There too is Argus, warder stem, 

And Inachus fr^m graven um, 

, Her father, pours his flood.” 

He brings with him the largest host of all—a cloud of 
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well-armed footmen of various tribes, whose shields 
seem to cover the plain. 

This pretty picture of Camilla, the Volscian hunt¬ 
ress (whom Dryden very ungallantly terms a “ virago "), 
vowed from her childhood to Diana—^the prototype of 
Tasso’s Clorinda, but far more attractive—closes at 
once the warlike pageant and the book:— 

“ Last marches forth for Latium’s sake 
Camilla fair, tlie Volscian maid, 

A troop of horsemen in her wake 
In pomp of gleaming steel arrayed ; 

Stem warrior-queen! those tender hands 
Ne’er plied Minerva’s ministries: 

A virgin in the fight she stands. 

Or wing&d winds in speed outvies ; 

Nay, she could fly o’er fields of grain 
Nor crush in flight the tapering wheat. 

Or skim the surface of the main 
Nor let the billows touch her feet. 

Where’er she moves, from house and land 
The youths and ancient matrons throng. 

And fixed in greedy wonder stand, 

Beholding as she speeds along: 

In kingly dye that scarf was dipped: 

’Tis gold confines those tresses’ flow : 

Her pastoral wand with steel is tipped, 

And Lycion are her shafts and 1x)w.” * 

* No doubt the Camilla of the Roman poet is a reminiscence 
of the Amazon Penthesilea in Homer, just as the fairy footstep, 
that left no trace on sea or land, is borrowed from those won¬ 
drous mares of Ericthonins te whom Homer assigns the same 
performance. But the copy far surpasses the original in gAce 
and beauty. Our English poets have made free nse of this fancy 
the footsteps of beauty: none more sweetly than JTonaon 
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Tho story of Camilla’s infancy, which is given us 
subsequently, is quite in accor^nco with this de¬ 
scription. Her father, driven from his territory, like 
kiczontius, by an angry people, had carried his infant 
daughter with him in his flight. Hard pressed by his 
pursuers, he came to tho banks of a river. To swim 
across tho stream, though swollen by winter torrents, 
were easy for himself: but how to cany his child 1 
Witli brief prayer and vow to tho huntress Diana, he 
tied her to a spear, and threw her across. Tlie child 
alighted safely on tho other side, and the father fol¬ 
lowed. Fed on mares’ milk, and exercised from 
infancy in tho use of tho bow, Camilla had grown 
up in tho fSrest, vowed to maidenhood and to Diana. 

in hia ‘Sad .Shepherd,' where .(Gglamonr laments his lost 
hsirinh:— 

“ Here she was wont to go, and here, and here— 

Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow; 

Tlie world may And tho spring by following her. 

For other print her airy steps ne'er left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass. 

Or shake the downy blow-bell from his stalk: 

But like the south-west wind she shot along. 

And where she went the flowers took thickest root. 

As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.” 

— The * Sad Shepherd,' Act I. sc. 1. 



CHAPTER IX. 

iENE^ HAKES ALUAKCE WITH ETAHDEB. 

The tom of events gives the Trojan chief much 
natural disquiet. All Latium is in arms against his 
little force of adventurers. He lies down within his 
lines to a disturbed and anxious rest, where he has a 
remarkable vbion. A figure rises, wrapped in a grey 
mantle, with his brows crowned with reed. It is 
“ Father Tiber,” the tutelary genius of the Rome that 
shall be. He bids his visitor be of good cheer: his 
coming has been long looked for. He renews, for his 
encouragement, the old oracle of Anchises:— 

“ On woody banks before your eye 
A thirty-farrowed sow shall lie. 

Her whole white length on earth stretched out. 

Her young, as white, her teats about. 

Sign that when thir^ years come round 
‘ White Alba’ shall Ascanius found.” 

He will find allies, too, within reach. A colony from 
Arcadia have migrated tb Italy under their king Evan- 
der, and have founded in the neighbouring mountuna 
A. 0. voL V. K 
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a city called Pallanteum. He will reach the place by 
sailing up the stream, and from them, ever at feud 
\rith their lA tian neighbours, he 'vrill get the aid he 
requires. 

^neas wakes from sleep, arms the crews of two of 
his galleys, and begins his voyage up the course of the 
friendly Tiber, who purposely calms his waves and 
moderates his current. The sow with her thirty 
young is soon foimd, and duly sacrificed, as the river- 
genius has warned him, to propitiate the Avrath of 
Juno. Evander, with Ids son Pallas and all his 
people, is keeping high festival to Hercules, when the 
masts of the Trojan galleys are suddenly seen among 
the trees o^they turn a bend of the river. The 
strangers ore hailed by Pallas ; and ^Eneas, bearing in 
his hand the olive-bough of a suppliant, is led by the 
young chief before his father. In a well - studied 
speech he claims kindred with the Arcadian hero, 
albeit a Trojan and Greek might at first sight seem 
natural enemies. Dardanus of Troy traced his descent 
from Atlas—Evandcr’s genealogy goes back to the 
same great ancestor. Their mutual enmity with the 
Lations should be also a bond of union: and lo! ^Eneas 
has shown his goodwill and confidence in thus placing 
himself fearlessly in Evondor’s power. Evander is 
the Nestor of the iEucid;—somewhat given to long 
stories and reminiscences of his own youth. He had 
known his present visitor's father well, in the years 
gone by, when the Tipjan eorurt had visited the 
country of Priam’s sister Hesion^ 
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“ A boy wii» I, a stripling lad, 

My cheek with youth’s first blossom clad ; 

1 gazed at Priam and his train 
Of Trojan lords, and gazed again: 

But great Anchises, princely tall. 

Was more tlian Priam, more tlum all. 

With boyish zeal I schemed and planned 
To greet the chief, and grasp his hand. 

I ventured, and with eager zest 
To Phencus brought my honoured guest 
A Lycian quiver he bestowed 
At parting, with its arrowy load, 

A gold-wrought scarf, and bridle-reins 
Of gold, which Pallas still retains.” 

He tells liis visitor also, at very considerable length, 
the story of Hercules slaying the monster Cacus, son 
of Vulcan, half man and half boast, whoso breath was as 
flames of fire, and whose diet was human flesh—the 
prototype of the giants of later fiction. He points out 
also to his guest the local features of the country—for 
they are standing on the site which is to bo Borne, 
and Pallonteum is to become tlio Palatine mount of 
future history. "Whatever of mythical legend the poet 
mixed up in his topography, ho know the interest 
with which his patrician audience—for antiquarianism 
was almost as fashionable in the court of the Ctesars 
as it is now—^would listen while, by the mouth of 
Evander, he dwelt on the old historic localities of 
the imperial city: the Carmental gate, named after the 
nymph who was £van<l^s mother; the grove wjiere 
Bomulus in after-days made his first “ Asylum " for 
the motley band whom he gathered round him; the 
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Tarpeian rook; the hill on which was to stand the 
Capitol; the Janiculnm, with its Satnmian walls, the 
key of Home's defences. “Now”—says the poet, 
speaking in his own person of the glories of the great 
city in his own day,— 

“ Now all is golden—^then 'twas all 
(yeigrown with trees and brushwood taUL 
E'en their rude hinds the spot revered : 

Here in this grove, these wooded steeps. 

Some god unknown his mansion keeps ; 

Arcadia’s children deem 
Their eyes have looked on Jove’s own form, 

When oft he summons cloud and storm, 

And seen his segis gleam.” 

A league is made between the Trojans and their new 
friends. King Evander confesses that his own power 
is small, but .^Ehieas has arrived at a fortunate con¬ 
juncture. The Etruscans of Agylla, who have just 
expelled their tyrant Mezentius for his cruelties, have 
determined to pursue him to the death. Bnt they 
have been warned by their soothsayer to choose a 
foreign leader; and here they are at the gates of 
Pillanteum, come to beseech Evander to bcg/l their 
expedition. He is himself too old-^his son Pallas too 
inexperienced; he at once presents to them .^eaa as 
a heaven-sent leader. The omens are all favourable, 
and both troops and commander are well pleased. 

aeleots the best of his crew, whom Evander 
Aunidiea with war-horses; the rest he sends back in 
the galleys to bear the tilings of his own movements 
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to his son lulus, and to cluiif;e him and the Trojans to 
keep close within their rampart, in case of attack during 
his absence. Taking command of his Etruscan allies, 
and followed by four hundred Arcadian horse under 
the young Pallas, whom his father gladly sends, as the 
youths of noble houses were sent in the days of 
knighthood, to learn the art of war under so great a 
captain, .tineas sets out on his march for Tumus’s 
capital The old king does not part from his son 
without sad misgivings; ho has trusted ^Eneas with 
more than his life. 

Venus has not been neglectful of her son. She 
has persuaded Vulcan to forge for him %eapons and 
armour of such sort as only the immortal smith can 
make. The fire-god can never resist her blandishments \ 
and he goes down to the forge where the Cyclops are 
ever at work, in the caverns beneath the Lipari Is> 
lands, off the coast of Sicily. There is much business 
in hand there already. Some of the one-eyed work¬ 
men are forging bolts for Jupiter, composed of four 
elements,— 

“ Three rays they took of forky hail. 

Of watery cloud three rays, 

Three of the winged southern gale, 

Three of the ruddy blaze.” ♦ 

Some are finishing a warchaiiot for Mars; others ore 
shaping an aegis for l^inerva—a shield of dragon’s 
scales and rings of gold. But their master bids tiiem 

* The thunderholt is nsnally represented on ancient coins 
and medallions with twelve rays. 
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put all these tasks aside; War, and Wisdom, and 
even Gkivemment itself, must he content to come to 
a standstill, until the behests of Beauty have been 
obeyed. 

The ides of the Shield of ^Eneos, which Venus 
comes and lays before him while he sleeps, is of course 
borrowed directly from Homer's Shield of Achilles. 
But the working out of it is quite original. Vulcan's 
subject, in this case, is not, as in the Shield of the 
Iliad, an epitome of human life, but a prophetic his¬ 
tory of Some, The whole passage in which it is ela¬ 
borately described is of remarkable beauty even to our 
modem tasA, and upon a Homan’s ear and imagination 
must have had a wonderful effect. Jhe story is told 
in eight (or perhaps nine) compartments, filled with 
the leading events in tlie great city’s existence. The 
two first contain the birth of Homulus, and the union 
of the Homans with the Sabines, which began with 
the seizure of the Sabine women 

“ There too the mother-wolf he made 
In Mars’s cave supinely laid: 

Around her udders undismayed 
The gamesome infants hung, 

While ^e, her loose neck backward thrown. 
Caressed them fondly, one by one. 

And shaped them with her tongue. 

Hard by, the towers of Rome he drew 
And Sedine maids infublic view 
Snatched ’mid the Circus games: 

So ’twixt the fierce Bomulean brood 
And Tatius wit^ his Cures rude 
A sudden war upfiomes. 
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And now the kings, their inflict o’er. 

Stand up in arms Jove’s sluane before, 

From goblets pour the sacred wine. 

And make their peace o’er bleeding swine.” 

The doom of Mettins the Alban, and the keeping of 
the Tiber bridge by Hoistius against Lars Porsena, 
occupy the two next compartments. Ifext comes 
the defence of the Capitol against the Gauls by 
Manlius:— 


“ A silver goose in gilded walls 
With flapping wings announced the Gauls; 

And through the wood the invaderf crept. 

And climbed the height while others slept 
Golden liteir hair on head and chin: 

Gold collars deck their milk-white skin: 

Short cloaks with colours checked 
Shine on their backs: two spears each wields 
Of Alpine make: and oblong shields 
Their brawny limbs protect”. 

In the succeeding compartments are wrought the 
procession of the Salii with the sacred shields, and the 
regions of the world below, where Catiline lies in tor¬ 
ment, while Cato has his portion with the just Aifd 
within the whole, round the ttmho or boss of the 
shield, there runs a sea of molten gold in which sport 
silver dolphins, finming the centre design—the glories 
of Augustus:— 

" There in the midmost meet the sight 
The embattled fleets, the Actian fight: 

Leucate flames with warlike show. 

And golden-red the billowB g^ow. 
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Here CaBsar, leading from their home 
The fathers, people, gods of Borne, 

Stands on the lofry stem: 

The constellalion of his sire 
Beams o’er his head, and tongues of fire 
About his temples bum. 

With favouring Gods and -winds to speed 
Agrippa forms his line: 

The golden beaks, war’s proudest meed. 

High on his forehead shine. 

There, -with barbaric troops increased, 

Antonins, from the vanquished East, 

And distant Bed-sea side. 

To battle drags the Bactrian bands 
An& Egypt; and behind him stands 
(Foul shame!) the Egyptian bride.” 

There the gods of Borne—conspicuous amongst whom 
is the archer Apollo, the tutelary deity of the house of 
Csesar—^put to flight the dog-headed Anubis, and the 
other monstrous gods of Egypt. There, too, is bla¬ 
zoned the ** triple triumph ” of Augustus, graced by a 
long procesrion of captives of all tribes, from Scythia 
to the Euphrates. 

“ Such legends traced on Vulcan’s shield 
The wondering chief surveys: 

On tmth in symbol half revealed 
He feeds his hungry gaze. 

And high upon his shoulders rears 
The fame and fates of unborn years.” 



CHAPTER X. 


■nmND8 ATTACKS THB TROJAN ENCAMPMENT. 

iENSAB liad been right in hie forebodings of danger. 
Tumus has heard of the chiefs absence, ancl takes ad¬ 
vantage of it to lead his force at once against the nevr- 
boilt fortification in vrhich the rest of the Trojans 
lie. His first attempt is to bum their galleys, where 
they lie drawn ashore on the river-bank, close to their 
lines. But the ships are built of the sacred pines of 
Ida, the special &vonrites of the great goddess Cybele; 
and she has endued them, by &vour of Jupiter, with 
the power of transformation into sea-nymphs when their 
work is done. No sooner do the torches of the enemy 
touch them than they slide off into the water, and if 
their new shape float out to sea. Even this portent 
does not scare the leader of the Rutnli. “ Lo I ” he 
cries—“ Heaven takes from our 'enemies even their 
hopes of flight I ” He does but draw his leaguer all 
the closer round the Trojan lines. Thronghoutthenif^t 
the wateh-flres blaze id dose intervals, and captains 
of the guard, each with a hundred men, are set at 
their several posts to preveift the escape of the prey 
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before the general attack 'which is ordered for the 
morning. 

Bat the Butulian chieftains grow weary of a monot¬ 
onous duty. They have store of wine in their camp, 
and they bring it out to cheer their night-watch. The 
sounds of noisy reyelry soon rise &om every station, 
until, as the revellers are gradually overpowered by 
sleep, all is lulled into unusual silence. 

Two Trojan sentinels have watched anxiously every 
sound and movement in the enemy's lines. They 
are Nisus and his young Mend Eurydus,—^late among 
the competitors in the foot-race—msepaiable in peace 
or war, Diisus sees, as he thinks, an opportunity for 
stealing through the Butulian guards, and bearing 
news to .tineas at PoUanteum of the peril in which 
his son and his companions lie. He is a keen sports¬ 
man, and knotrs the forest by-paths well. He con¬ 
fides his draign to Euryalns, but has no notion of taking 
the youth with him to share the danger. He, on the 
other hand, insists upon accompanying his Mend. 
The consent of lulus and his elder counsellors is 
readily obtained. Let them but bring back .tineas 
•to the rescue, and no rewards and honours shall be 
too great for the pair. Tumns’s horse and armour,. 
Latinus's royal demesne, captives of price, dudl be the 
"guerdon of Hisus: for Euryalns,—the prince will 
adopt bim henceforth as his personal esquire and com¬ 
panion in arms- One only request the youth has to 
mdke. He has an aged mother in the camp—the 
only one of the dder matrons who refused to be left 
in safety with Acestea ifi Sicily, and whom no dan g e rs 
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could separate irom her son. Will the prince promise 
her solace and protection, should harm befall Euryolus 
on the way 1 The answer of lulus is given in tears; 
he has no mother left, and the mother of Euryalus 
shall be to him as his own. He girds the youth with 
the sword from his own side, and the Mends set out 
upon their perilous errand, escorted to the gates by 
the Trojan captains with prayers and blessings. 

The enterprise might have succeeded, had not the 
two fnends been tempted, by the helpless state in 
which they found the Sutulian camp, to slaughter 
their sleeping enemies as they passed. Ehamnes and 
Remus—names to be borne hereafter by nnre historic 
actors in the history of Rome—with a crowd of vic¬ 
tims of lesser note, fall by the swords of Nisus 
and his companion. Euryalus even stops, with a 
young man’s vanity, to put on the glittering belt 
which he has stripped &om 'one of his victims, and the 
helmet of the sleeping Messapus. Thus precious time 
is lost, and the moonlight streams upon them as they 
clear the Rutulian lines, and take the path, which 
Kisus knows, for Pallanteum. 

A detachment of the enemy’s cavalry is on the 
march to join Tumus. The glimmer of the moon¬ 
light on Euryalus’s helmet—his new prise—^betrays 
the Mends as they try to steal by, and they ara 
challenged at once by Yolscens, the commander. 
They fly to the neighbeuring wood; but the horse¬ 
men surround it, and though Hisus escapes thbm, 
it is only to And that bis Mend has fallen into their 
hands. He rushes back, afid in the wild hope of 
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effecting a reacne, hides himself in the thicket, whence 
he launches two spears with &tal effect upon the party 
who are drawing along their prisoner. Enraged at 
the sudden attack, and seeing no enemy in the dark¬ 
ness, Volscens lays hold upon Euryalus, and vows 
revenge. Nisus rushes from his cover, and implores 
them to turn their swords on him, and to spare a 
youth whose only crime has been his Mendship. 

“ In vain he spoke: the sword, fierce driven. 

That alabaster breast had riven. 

Down falls Eury^us, and lira 
In death’s enthralling agonies: 

B]pod trickles o’er his limbs of snow; 

His head sinks gradually low: 

Thus, severed by the ruthless plough. 

Dim fades a purple flower: 

Their weary necks so poppies bow, 

O’erladen by the shower. 

But Nisns on the midmost flies. 

With Volscens, Volscens in his eyes: 

In clouds the warriors rotmd him rise. 

Thick hailing blow on blow: 

Yet on he bears, no stint, no stay; 
lake thunderbolt his falchion’s sway: 

Till as for aid the Butule shrieks 
Plunged in his throat the weapon reeks: 

The dying hand has reft away 
The lifeblood of its foe. 

Then, pierced to death, asleep he fell 
On the dead breast he loved so welL” 

• 

With the first dawn. Tumus leads his forces to the 
attack—^the heads of Nisns and Euryalus home in 
fiont upon the points of spears, so savage is the Butu- 
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lian at the slaughter made hy them amongst his sleep¬ 
ing comrades. The mother of Eniyalus has heard the 
news, and sees the ghastly trophies ficom the ramparts, 
lulus performs his promise, and the frantic woman is, 
under his personal directions, tenderly removed. He 
Tiimiiftlf hecomes the hero of the day. The archer's 
craft, his love of which had led to the feud with the 
Latins, is turned to good service in the defence of 
the camp. Numanus, a brother-in-law of Tumus, is 
loudly taunting the Trojans in front of, their lines;— 

“Twice captured Phrygians! to be pent 
Once more in leaguercd battlement, 

And plant nnblushingly between 
Yourselves and death a stony screen! 

Lo, these the men that draw their swords 
To part our ladies from their lords! 

What god, what madness brings you here 
To taste of our Italian cheer 1 
No proud Atridse leads our vans: 

No false Ulysses talks and plans: 

E’en from the birth a hardy brood. 

We take our infants to the flood. 

And fortify their tender mould 
With icy wave and ruthless cold. 

Early and late our sturdy boys 
Seek through the woods a hunter's joys: 

Their pastime is to tame the steed. 

To bend the bow and launch the reed. 

Our youth, to scanty fare inured, 

MpdA strong by labour oft endured. 

Subdue the soil with spade and rake, 

Or city walls with Settle shake. 

Through life we grasp our trusty spear: 

It strikes the foe, it goads the steer: 
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Age cannot chill our valour: no, 

The helmet site on locks of snow; 

And still we love to store our prey, 

And eat the fruits our arms purvey. 

You flaunt your robes in all men’s eyes, 

Your saflfron and your purple dyes, 

BecUne on downy couch, or weave 
The dreamy dance from mom to eve: 

Sleeved tunics guard your tender skins, 

And ribboned mitres prop your chins. 

Phrygians!—nay rather Phrygian fair! 

Hence, to your Dindymus repair! 

Go where the flute’s congenial throat 
Shrieks through two doors its slender note. 
Where pipe and cymbal call the crew; 

These are the instruments for you: 

Leave men, like us, in arms to deal, 

Nor bruise your lily hands with steel.” 

lulus, after brief prayer to Jupiter, sends an arrow 
through the boaster’s temples. But Apollo, taking the 
shape of the boy’s guardian, Butes, warns him to bo 
content with this first triumph: such weapons, says 
he of the silver bow, with that jealousy of mortals 
common to all pagan divinities, are not for boys. 

Attack and defence are maintained vigorously on 
‘either side. Tumus is everywhere, dealing death 
where he cornea Mezentius, the infidel, tries to fire 
the palisade: Messapus, “the horse-tamer,” calls for 
ladders to scale it. A detachment of Yolschtns 
form a “tortoise,” by linking their shields like a pent¬ 
house over their heads, and under this cover try to 
plant their ladders; but the Trojans hoist a huge rock 
aloft, and dash it don^ with murderous effect upon 
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the roof of shields, crushing the bearers underneath. 
A tall wooden flanking-tower is set on fire by Tumus, 
and falls over, with its defenders, among the enemy. 
Two only survive the fall, one of whom—a slave-born 
warrior, who bears a blank shield—flings himself into 
the Rutulian ranks, and dies there fighting against 
overwhelming numbers. The other, Lyons, a swiit 
and active runner, reaches the rampart of the intrench- 
ment, and nearly succeeds in climbing over amongst 
his inends, when Tumus grasps him and bears him 
off, in spite of the missiles showered down by liis 
sympathising comrades. 

Pandams and Bitias, two brothers of gigantic stature, 
have charge of one of the gateways of the fhtrenched 
camp. They throw the double gates wide open, and 
take their stand, one on either side, within. Fast as 
the more venturous spirits among the enemy rush 
through, they ore either felled by the giant warders, or, 
if they escape these first, are slain inside by the other 
Trojans, who even carry the battle outside the gates. 
Word comes to Tumus of the increasing boldness of 
the enemy. He rushes to the rescue, slays right and 
left, and brings Bitias to the ground by hurling at him 
a huge fcdarica —a spear used in the great catapults 
which formed the artillery of those daya His brother 
Fondarus by main strength closes the great g^tes, 
shutting out some of his unfortunate friends as well 
as his enemies, and shutting in, to the dismay df the 
Trojan% their teriible enemy. When he sees Tumus, 
however, he rushes upon him to avenge his brothei^s 
death; but the Rutulian cleaves him with his keen 
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fidchion down to the chin. Then he turns on the 
dismayed defenders, and smites them right and left. 
Had he but bethought himself then to open the gates 
once more, and let his comrades in, so cowed were the 
Trojans at the moment that their defeat was certain. 
But all his heart is set on slaughter, and the Trojans, 
rallied by Mhestheus (the hero of the galley-race), 
soon find out that he is alone. Nevertheless he fights 
his way gallantly towards the river. 

“ The Trojans follow, shouting loud. 

And closer still and closer crowd. 

So when the gathering swains assail 
A lion with their brazen hail, 

He, glaring rage, begins to quail. 

And sullenly departs: 

For shame his back he will not turn. 

Yet dares not, howsoe’er he yearn. 

To charge their serried darts: 

So Tumus lingeringly retires. 

And glows with inefiectual fires. 

Twice on the foe e’en then he &11 b, 

Twice routs and drives them round the walls; 

But &om the camp in swarms they pour. 

Nor Juno dares to help him more. 

• • e • • 

At length, accoutred as he stood. 

Headlong he plunged into the flood. 

The yellow flood ^e charge received, 

With buoyant tide his weight npheaved. 

And deansing off the encrusted gore, 

Betnmed him to his Mends once mote.” 



CHAPTEE XI. 


THE DEATH OF PALLAS. 

The scene changes to Olympus, where Jupiter holds a 
council of the gods. He is as much troubled as m the 
Iliad with the dissensions in his own court, and holds 
the balance with difficulty between his queen and his 
daughter, each unscrupulous in their partisanship. 
Venus complains to him bitterly of the peril in which 
her son ^neas stands, by reason of Juno’s machina¬ 
tions. That goddess replies, with considerable show 
of reason, that TEneas has brought his troubles upon 
himself; that Latinus and Tumus and Lavinia were 
all going on peacefully before he came; and that— 
if the whole history of the Trojans must needs be 
discussed again-Venus herself, by her instrument 
Helen, was the mother of all the mischief. The king 
of the gods somewhat loses patience, and swears by 
the great river of Styx, with the awful nod which 
shakes Olympus, that Trojan and Eutulian shaU even 
fight it out, and the Eal^ shaU decide the question. 

So he dissolves the Olympian convocation. 

The fight at the Trojan encampment is renewed m 
A. c. vol. V. 
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the morning as fiercely as ever. But succours are on 
their vay. The ships of the Etruscan leader Tarchon 
—^the name which future kings of Borne were to 
hear with little alteration—have been sailing all night 
down the Tyrrhenian Sea, under their new-found chief 
.tineas. His galley leads the van; and with him in 
the stem—for he takes the helm himself—sits young 
Pallas, hearing him tell of the great deeds of old. The 
poet gives us something like a muster-roll of the 
Etruscan chiefs and their followings; more interesting 
perhaps to the ear of a Boman, who would catch up here 
and there some historical allusion to a place or family 
with which he claimod some connection, than to the 
modem reader, who can have no such sympathies. He 
gives us, too, the figure-heads from which the ships of 
the most noted captains took their names : the Tiger 
—a favourite, it would seem, to our English nautical 
taste even down to the present day—^the Centaur, the 
Apollo, the Triton, the Mincius—the last-named from 
the river that flowed by Viigil’s own town of Mantua,— 

“ Fair town! her sons of high degree, 

Though not tmmixed their blood; 

Three races swell the mingled stream ; 

Four states from each derive their birth : 

Herself among them sits supreme, 

Her Tuscan blood her chiefest worth." 

.^eas has a strange rencontre in his night-voyage. 
8tt4denly there rises round his galley a ciicle of water- 
nymphs—^they are his own vessels, thus transformed, 
and their errand is to want him of the danger in which 
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loluB and his people lie. The sight which meets his 
eyes as he enters the Tiber at daybreak confirms their 
tidings: he sees the camp surrounded by enemies. 
Standing high upon his deck, he raises aloft the 
wondrous shield. The Trojans recognise in the signal 
the arrival of the help they so sorely need, and welcome 
it with prolonged shouts. Then their enemies note it 
also,—and the fight grows fiercer stiU. Tarchon— 
who seems to act as captain of the fiect under ./Eneas 
as admiral—looks out a good place to beach the galleys, 
bids the men give way with a will, and runs them 
well up, the forepart high and dry—all, except the 
gallant captain himself, whoso vessel brcak^ her back 
and goes to pieces. 

Tumus has left the command of the storming-party 
to his lieutenants, and gone down himself with a 
picked force to oppose iEncas’s landing. The Arcadian 
contingent, unused to fighting on foot and half in the 
water, get into confusion, and turn. Young Fallas 
gallantly rallies them, for the honour of his country¬ 
men. He himself wins his spurs, in this his first field, 
by deeds which would become ./Eneas himself. One 
brief episode in his exploits is pathetic enough. There 
are fighting on the Butulian side the twin-brothers 
Thymber and Larides:— 

“ So like, the sweet confusion e'en 
Their parents' eyes betrayed; 

But Pallas twin and twin between 
Has cruel differehce made; 

For Thymbei's head the steel has shorn; 

Landes' severed hand forlorn 
Feels blindly for its lend: 
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The qniTering fingera, half alire, 

TwitchVith convi^Te gripe, and atiire 
To close upon the sword." 

Young Lausns, the son of the lyiant Mezentins, is 
leading his men agamst Fallas, when a greater soldier 
interposes between the two young heroes. Tumus 
comes, and Pallas meets him eagerly—yet not with¬ 
out full consciousness of the inequality of the coinbat. 
He hurls his spear, so strongly and truly that it pene¬ 
trates through Tumus’s shield, and slightly grazes his 
body. Then Tumus launches his weapon in return, 
and it goes right through the metal plates and tough 
ox-hide of the shield, and through the corselet of Pallas, 
deep into his breast, and the young prince falls to the 
ground writhing in his dying agony. Tumus stands 
astride of the corpse, and shouts triumphantly to the 
discomfited Arcadians. Yet there is something gener¬ 
ous, according to the fierce code of the times, in his 
treatment of his dead enemy \ he neither strips the 
armour, nor makes any attempt to prevent the Arca¬ 
dians from carrying off the body. He bids them bear 
it home to King Evander for burial; only with a warn¬ 
ing as to what fate awaits the allies of the foreigner:— 

" Who to .£neas plays the host. 

Must square the glory with the cost.” 

One trophy he takes from the person of the dead 
prince—a belt richly embrc^dered in gold with the 
tala of the daughters of Danaus. He girds it on over 
his armour, unconscious of the influence it will have 
upon his own flite. ' 
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.^neas, in a different quarter of the field, hears of 
the death of his young esquire, and funously hews his 
way towards Tumus. All who cross his path, Teteran 
chiefs and young a^iiants to glory, alike go down be¬ 
fore him, and no appeal for mercy checks his hand. 
Eight prisoners he takes alive; but only with the 
intent to slay them as victims at the funeral pile of 
Pallas. But the rival champions do not meet as yet. 
Juno, fearing the issue of an encounter with ./Eneas in 
his present mood, cheats the eyes of Tumus with a 
phantom in his enemy’s shape. When Tumus meets 
it in the light, the shape turns and flies towards the 
Bhip% pursued by him with bitter taunts ^on Trojan 
cowardice. One galley has her gangway down, and 
the false .£ncas takes refuge on board. Tumus follows; 
when the moorings are loosed by an invisible hand, 
the galley floats down stream, and the Rutulian, rav¬ 
ing and half determined to end his disgrace by suicide 
when he finds out how he has been cheated, is swept 
along the coast to his own town of Aides. 

Mezentius takes his place, and seconded by his son 
I.AUSUB, spreads slaughter amongst the Trojan ranks. 
But a spear cast by the strong hand of .£neas lodges 
in the groin of the &ther, and the son gallantly rushes * 
forward to cover his retreat. iEneas warns the youth 
to stand back—some thought, it may be, of Pallas 
makes him unwilling to take the younger life; but 
Lansus dazes his fate, and the Trojan falchion, driven 
home through his light shield and broideied vest— 


" The vest his mother wqye with gold 
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reaches the young chiefs heart, .^eas can he gener¬ 
ous too. He viU not strip the body; nay, he chides 
the cowardice of Lausus’s conmtdes, who hesitate to 
lift the dying youth, and himself raises him carefully 
from the ground, and gives him what comfort may he 
gathered &om the fact that he has met his death “at 
.dEneas’s hand.” 

Mezentius hears of the death of his son as he lies 
by the river-hank bathing his wound. With a cry of 
agony the &ther bewails his own crimes, which had 
thus brought death upon his innocent son. Crippled 
as he is, he calls for his good horse Rhcebus, who has 
ever hith^o home him home victor from the battle. 
Today they two will carry home the head of iEneas, or 
&11 together. He charges desperately upon the Trojan, 
who is right glad to meet him. Thrice he wheels his 
horse round his wary enemy, hurling javelin after 
javelin, which the Yulcanian shield receives on its 
broad circumference, and retains until it looks, in the 
poet’s language, like a grove of steel. At last .^eas 
launches a spear which strikes Mezentius’s horse full in 
the forehead, and poor Rhsebus rears, and rolliiig over 
^ in his dying agonies, pins his master to the ground. 
.£neas rushes in upon the fallen champion, who, dis¬ 
daining to aric quarter, bares his throat to the sword, 
and dies as fearlessly as he has lived. 



CHAPTER XIL 


THE DEATH OF nAM lTXA. 

.^eab’b first care, after raising a trophy crowned with 
the amis of the slain Mezentius, is to send home to 
Eyandet the body of his son. A picked detachment 
escort it to Laurentum with all honour, wrapped in 
robes of gold — embroidered robes, wrought by the 
hands of the unfortunate Dido. The youth’s charger, 
iEthon, is led behind the bier, and his lance and helm 
are also home in the procession; a custom which we 
have borrowed from the Romans, and retain to this 
day in our military funerals. iEthon weeps copious 
tears for his dead master; an incident not so entirely 
due to a poet’s imagination as it may seem, since the 
historian Suetonios tells us that some favourite horses 
of Julius Caesar showed the same tokens of grie^ and 
refused their food, just before his death. Another 
feature in the obsequies of Pallas is happily obsolete; 
the prisoners whom .<Eneas had taken alive with thk 
express object follow behind the corpse, to be sacr^ced 
at the funeral pQe. There was nothing horrible to the 
poliahed courtiers of Auguatqs in such a thought Even 
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in age of refinement and dvilisation, the emperor 
TiimiiAlf, after the defeat of Antony's party at Pemsia, 
was Bud to have shraghtered three hundred piiaoners 
in honour of the great Julius, to whom altars were 
raised as a demi-god. True, the story was probably 
an invention of political opponents; but the mere fact 
that such a story could be invented and believed, 
marks strongly the cruel teinper of the age. The old 
king receives back, in bitter grief, all that remains to 
him of the gallant eon whom he had so lately sent 
forth to his first fktal field: and he charges AEneas, 
by the mouth of the envoys, to avenge him on his 
son’s murderer—^forthis he only waits to close his own 
eyes. 

A truce of twelve days is agreed upon between the 
armies for the burial of their dead. The Latins have 
meanwhile sent an embassy to ask aid from Diomed, 
the hero of the Trojan war, who has come home and 
settled in Italy. He is paying the penalty of having 
wounded Venus in the battle before Troy, and is not 
allowed to reach his native Argolisi He warns the 
ambassadors that it is ^ot good to war against the race 
from which .tineas comes—^he, for his part, will hiave 
nb more of it. At this crisis the Latins hold a council 
of war. Their king advises a compromise with the 
enemy—a grant of land on which to settle, or a new 
equipped fieet to carry the fortunes of Troy yet further 
on. Then there rises in the council one Drances, a 
bettor orator than trarxior, ■^ho boldly proposes to 
g^ve the princess Lavinia to the bridegroom whom the 
gods have sent. Or, let Tumus meet .£neas in single 
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comiMt—why are the rest to suffer for his pride ^ Is 
all Latium to be steeped in blood that Tumns may 
have a princess to wife 1 Tumns is not slow to reply. 
He will go forth to meet the Trojan willingly—^will 
Drances follow him) 

Even while they thus debate, iEneas has left his 
intrenchments by the Tiberj and is marching on the 
city. The queen with her daughter and the terrified 
women betake themselves to the temples, while Tumus 
sets himself to marshal his allies for the defence. 
While some are left to guard the walls, the whole 
force of cavalry ride out to meet the enemy. His best 
lieutenant for this service is the hunt^s Camilla. 
She leads her light Yolscian horse, supported by Mes- 
sapus with his heavier Latins, to meet the cavalry 
of iEneas, while Tumus with his squadron lays an 
ambuscade for him in a wooded valley. Camilla, 
with her fair staff of followers, Tulla and Tarpeia— 
names of ominous sound to Homan ears—deals slaugh¬ 
ter in the enemy’s ranks in no feminine &ahion. 

" A Phrygian mother mourned her son 
For every dart that flew." 

But, fierce Amazon as she is, she is tempted by a 
womui’s love of ornament. There is a Trojan, one 
Chloms, priest as well as man-at4inns, conspicuous for 
the brilliant accoutrements of his charger and himiiolf . 
His horse is covered w^h chain-armonr clasped with 
gold; and purple and s^B&on, and gold embroidery— 
the full splendours of Asiatic costume which he affects 
—^mark him out as a tempting pr^. It rrright have 
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l>een, the poet suggesto, a desire to deck some of her 
national tonples with each distinguished spoils,—or 
it might have been, he admits, only a woman’s &nc 7 
to wear them herself^—^but she singles him out and 
chases him over the field, regardless of her own safety. 
Arruns the Tuscan has long sought his opportunity, 
and his spear reaches Camilla as she gallops in head¬ 
long pursuit of her gay enemy. 

“ In vain she strives with dying hands 
To wrench away the blade: 

Fixed in her ribs the weapon stands. 

Closed by the wound it made. 

Blcj^ess and feint, die gasps for breath; 

Her heavy eyes sink down in death; 

Her cheek’s bright colours fade.” 

So dies Camilla j and the Yolscian horse are so dis¬ 
heartened by her loss that they turn and fiy to the city, 
so closely pursued by the Trojans that the gates have 
to be hastily closed, shutting out in many cases 
friends as well as foes. Tomas leaves the cover of 
the wood to attack .^aieaa, but night falls on the 
plain before their forces meet. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 


THE LAST COMBAT. 

The spirit of the Latins is wellnigh broken—they 
feel that their cause is a failing one. And Turnus sees 
angry eyes bent upon him, as the cause 8f this ill-fated 
war. He will take all hazards, then, upon himself: 
there shall be no more blood shed of Latin or Eutulian 
—unless it be his own. He declares his intention to 
Latinus—he will meet Aineas in single combat. The 
old king is reluctant to allow it: Queen Amata, with 
tears and prayers, begs him to forego his resolution. 
Lavinia herself—such is the entire reticence of the 
maiden nature in epic story—speaks no word through¬ 
out the whole. But, as modem critics have long dis¬ 
covered, there is no question but that she has a senti¬ 
ment for Tumus. She hardly could have a thought of 
iEneas, whom she had never seen. "When she hears 
her mother's appeal to the Eutulian prince, she does 
almost more than speak—she blushes, through her 
tears. * 

“ Deep crimson glows the sudden flame. 

And dyes her tinglii% cheek with shame. 
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So blushes iToiy’s Indian grain. 

When sullied with vermilion stain: 

So lilies set in roseate bed 
Enkindle with contagious red.” 

These last four lines, in Mr Conington’s version, read 
like a bit of "Waller or Lovelace—and yet they are a 
fairly dose translation of the original. 

The challenge is sent to ./Sneas, and by him joyfully 
accepted. There shall be solemn truce between Tro¬ 
jan and Butulian, while the rival champions do battle 
for the princess and the kingdom. Tumus, too, has 
one weapon of "Vulcan’s forging—his father’s sword. 
But now, in |jia haste for the combat, he snatches up 
and girds on a blade of less divine temper. The lists 
are set between the two lines, and the oaths duly 
sworn, .^neas calls tire gods to witness, that if the 
victory falls to Tumus, the Trojans on their part shall 
retire at once to Evandor's colony, and make war no 
more on Latiunu On even if he hinrself be the con¬ 
queror, he will not treat the Latins as a conquered 
race:— 

" 1 will not force Italia’s land 
To Teumian rule to bow ; 

I seek no sceptre for my hand. 

No diadem for my brow: 

Let race and race, unquelled and free. 

Join bands in deathless amity.” 

But at once, before the rivals meet, by the instiga¬ 
tion of Juno the truce is broken on the part of the 
Butnlians. They have a strong fear that their own 
champion, young and. gaSlant as he is, is no equal 
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match in arms for the great iEneas: he is but moving 
to his death. So speaks the seer Tolnmniu^ and points 
to an omen on the river bank : an eagle swooping 
down upon a flock of swans, and bearing one off in his 
talons, but put to flight when they tom in a body and 
pursue him. i^eas is the bird of prey—they are the 
un warlike swans; let them but turn on him, and he 
too will fly. The seer is not content with the mere 
exposition of auguries; at once he htirls his own jave¬ 
lin into the Trojan ranks, and brings down his man. 
The fight speedily becomes general ifineas, unarmed 
and bareheaded, rushes between the ranks, and is 
wounded by an arrow while he calls loudly on his own 
men to keep the truce. Kone knew, or cared to know, 
from whose hand the arrow came; for no man, says 
the poet, was ever heard to boast of such a coward’s 
shot. 

Then, while ^neas is led to the camp, faint and 
bleeding, by his son lulus and his faithful Achates,— 
wltile the aged leech, lapis, vainly tries all his skill 
upon the wound—^for the barb will not quit the flesh, 
—^Tumus spreads slaughter among the Trojan ranks. 
But only for a while. Venus drops a healing balsam 
into the water with which her son’s wound is bring 
bathed; at once the arrow-head drops out, and the 
hero stands up sound and whole. Again he dons the 
Vnlcanian armour, and re-enters the battle. The 
Butulians give way before him, but he scorns to smite 
the fbgitives, and seeks out only Turnns. And Sor- 
nus, pale and unnerved—for the presage of his fiste 
lies heavy upon his soul—faa^ no longer any mind to 
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meet him. It is veiy stiange, to our modem notious 
of heroism, to see this'infirmity of resolution in a tried 
soldier and captain like Turous. But the heroes of 
these elder days lose heart at once when they feel 
their star is no longer in the ascendant. Tumus, liVn 
Hector in the Iliad, shrinks from the fate which he 
foresees. 

Tumus a sister, Jutuma, a river-nymph and 
demi-goddess, a favourite of Juno, who has warned 
her if possible to save her brother. She now takes 
the place of his charioteer, and, while she drives 
rapidly over the field, takes care to keep him far from 
.tineas, who^s calling loudly on him to halt and keep 
his compact of personal dueL At last the Trojan 
leader, baffled in this object, throws all his forces 
suddenly on the town, which lies almost at his mercy, 
stripped of its defenders, and bids his captams bring 
torches and scaling - laddera A horseman, sorely 
wounded in &e facey brings word of this new danger 
to Tumus as he is wheeling madly over the battie- 
field, and implores him to come to the rescue. He 
looks round towards the walls, and sees the flamoH 
alr^y mounting. Then he rallies once more the old 
courage which had so strangely failed him. He sees 
his fate as clearly as b^ore, but he will meet it. He 
knows his sister now, too late, in his charioteer; but 
he will fly no longer—“ Is death such great wretched¬ 
ness, after alii" He leaps ^m his chariot, as he 
knows, to meet it, lifts his hand, and shouts to his 
Bntulians to stay their hands, and the ranks of 
both armies divide befole him as he makes towards 
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the part of the wall where JEneas is leading the 
attack. 

“ But great iEneas, when he heare 
The challenge of his fo^ 

The leaguer of the town forbears, 

Lets town and rampart go, 

Steps high with exultation proud. 

And thunders on his arms aloud; 

Vast as migestic Athos, vast 
As Etyx the divine, 

Or he that roaring with the blast 
Heaves his huge bulk in snow-drifts massed. 

The father Apennine.” 

Trojans, Latins, and Butulians look on in awe and 
admiration as the two chiefs advance to try this last 
ordeal of battle. Each hurl their spears—^without 
effect; then Tumus draws his sword, and they fight 
on hand to hand— 

“ Giving and taking wonnds alike, 

With furious impact home they strike ; 

Shoulder and neck are bathed in gore: 

The forest depths return the roar. 

So, shield on shield, together dash 
.£neas and his Daunian foe; 

The echo of that deafening crash 
Mounts heavenward from below.” 

Bat the &ithless sword which Tumos had so eareleesly 
girded on instead of his father’s good weapon, though 
it baa dox^e him fair sexvico on the crowd of meaner 
enemies, breaks in his grasp When he essays it on the 
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armour of ^ueas, and thus helpless, he takes to flight, 
.^eas hotly pursuing. 

" Five times they circle round the pl»», 

Five times the winding course retrace ; 

No trivial game is here; the strife 
Is waged for Tumus’ own dear life." 

A dark-plumaged bird is seen to hover round the 
devoted head of the Butulian chief, half blinding him 
with its. flapping wings. It is a Fury whom the king 
of the'gods has sent in that shape to harass him. 
At length, in his flight, he finds a huge stone, which 
not twelve caen of “to-day’s degenerate sons” could 
lift 

“ He caught it up, and at his foe 
Discharged it, rising to the throw. 

And straining as he runs. 

But ’wildering fears his mind unman; 

Running, he. knew not that he ran, 

Nor throwing that he threw ; 

Heavily move his sinking knees ; 

The streams of life wax dull and freeze: 

The stone, as through the void it past. 

Failed of the measure of its cast. 

Nor held its purpose true. 

E’en as in dreams, when on the eyes 
The drowsy weight of slumber lies. 

In vain to ply our limbs we think. 

And in the helpless effort sink; 

Tongue sinews, all, th«ir powers bely. 

And voice and speech our call defy: 

So, labour Tumus as he will. 

The Fury mocki^the endeavour still. 
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Dim ahapea before his aenaea reel: 

On host and town he turns his sight: 

He quails, he trembles at the steel. 

Nor knows to &j, nor knows to fight : 

Nor to his pleading eyea appear 
The car, ths sister charioteer. 

** The deadly dart .£nea8 shakes: 

His aim with stem precision takes. 

Then hurls with ^ his frame ; 

Less loud from battering-engine cast 
Boars the fierce stone, less loud the blast 
Follows the lightning’s flame. 

On rushes as with whirlwind wings 
The spear that dire destruction briggs. 

Makes passage through the corselet’s marge. 

And enters the seven-plated targe 
Where the lost ring runs round. 

The keen point pierces through the thigh, 

Down on his bent knee heavily 
Comes Tumus to the ground.” 

The Butulian prince confesses* his defeat, and asks 
his life, in no craven spirit, for the sake of his aged 
father—bidding .^Eneas think of old Anchises. The 
conqueror half relents, when his eyes fidl upon some¬ 
thing which makes that appeal worse than useless. * 

« Bolling his eyes, .£aeas stood, 

.And checked his sword, athirst for blood. 

Now faltering more and more he felt 
The human heart within him melt, 

When round thcashoulder wreathed in pride 
The belt of Pallas he espied. 

And sudden flashed upon his view 
Those golden studs so Irell he knew, 

A, c. toL t. • H 
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WMch Tamus in his hour of jof 
Stripped from the newly-slaufjhtered boy, 
And on his bosom bore, to show 
The triumph of a satiate foe. 

Soon as his eyes at one fell draught 
Remembrance and revenge had quaffed. 

Live fury kindling every vein. 

He cries with terrible disdain : 

' What! in my friend’s dear spoUa arrayed. 
To me for mercy sue ? 

"liB Fallas, Pallas guides the blade ; 

From your cursed blood his injured shade 
Thus takes the atonement due.’ 

Thus as he spoke, his sword he drove 
With fierce and fiery blow 
Through the broad breast before him spread; 
The stalwart limbs grow cold and dead; 

One groan the indignant spirit gave. 

Then sought the shades below.” 


So closes the ./Enoid. Does any reader complain 
that the poet has not carried the story further 1 With 
the death of Turuus the catastrophe is complete. The 
princess of Latium is the prize of the victor; and the 
loyes of iSneas and Lavinia are certainly not of that 
romantic character that we need care to follow them. 
The Trojans are settled in Italy—two races under one 
name. For so has Jupiter promised, as some indul¬ 
gence to the feelings of his queen, that the old Latin 
name «ball at least not be meigpd in the detested name 
of Trojan, and on such terms has the goddess reluc¬ 
tantly acquiesced in the settlement of the wanderers 
on Italian ground. Lafins, not Trojans, are to rule 
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the world. Thus has the poet combined the indigen¬ 
ous glories of his country with the grand descent of 
its rulers from the old mythical heroes of Troy. 

Yet there is a singular vein of melancholy to be 
traced in the words of .^eas, when he parts with his 
son before he goes to his last victory. They are per¬ 
haps the noblest words which the poet has put into 
his mouth, and they hare something of the sadness 
which more or leas affects all true nobility:— 

“ In his mailed arms his chUd he pressed, 

Kissed through his helm, and thus addressed: 

‘ Learn of your father to be great, 

Of others to be fortunate.*" 

The old tradition—well known, no doubt, to Virgil’s 
audience and first readers—was that the son, not the 
father, lived to eiyoy the sovereignty of Latium. The 
hero of many vicissitudes was not held to have 
settled down into the peaceful Test which he looks 
forward to, throughout the poet’s story, as the end of 
aU his campaigns and wanderings. The Butulians, so 
said the legends, would not yet bow to the foreign 
usurper; and iEneas fought his last battle witii th^ 
on the banks of the river Numicius, and then, Uke so 
many of the &vourite heroes of a people—disappeared; 
either carried, living or dead, by some divine agency, 
to heaven, or caught away in the arms of the river- 
god.* 



CHAPTER XIV. 


OOSrOLUDIKO BBMABK8. 

The iEneid has two drawbacks to its popularity as 
su epic poem amongst modem readers. One defect 
is common ^ all classical fiction—that there is no 
loye-romance, properly so caUed, on the part either of 
the hero or of any other male character in the poem. 
Love, as now understood, has no place either in Virgil 
or Homer. We find in their verse none of those 
finer shades of feeling, that loyal personal allegiance, 
that high unselfish devotion, the mysterious sympathy, 
as untranslatable by anything but itself as the most 
perfect wording of the poet, which, nursed, it has 
been said, in the lap of Northern chivalry, but surely 
of much older birth, has given now for centuries to 
poet and to novelist their highest charm and inspirar 
tion. Poets had to sing as they could without it in 
Vifgil’s days. Augustus and Octavia, as they listened 
to the courtly raconteur, would have opened their eyes 
wide with astonishment if he had sung to them ol the 
devotion of Lancelot, as suidy as they would have 
laughed at the purify of Galahad. They understood 
what love was, in thdr fashion; many ladies of the 
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court sympathised udth Dido, no doubt. They under¬ 
stood well enough “ the Tiiiy of a woman scorned.” 
They had seen a whole love-poem in real life, with 
the appropriate tragical denouement, in Antony and 
Cleopatra. That was their notion of the grand pas¬ 
sion. Probably the more shrewd among them looked 
upon Antony as a fool to prefer “love” to empire, 
and applauded .^Ineas’s “ piety ” in obeying the 
oracles of the gods, when they pointed to a new wife 
whose dowry was a kingdom.- There was quite love 
enough in the action of the poem to suit their tastes, 
and at anything better or purer they would have only 
shrugged their fair patrician shoulders. 

But there is a more serious defect in the interest of 
the y£neid, when presented to English readers. It is, 
that .^Eneas is no hero. All the defences and apolo¬ 
gies which have been made for him are perfectly just, 
and perfectly unnecessary. He was a hero quite good 
enough for the court of Augusths, and so far quite 
suitable for Virgil’s purpose. Le Bossu was perfectly 
right when he contended that a hero, to be an object 
of legitimate interest, need not be a pattern of moral 
virtues. He might have gone further, and sud that 
such paragons, who are plainly superior to the ordinary 
weaknesses of human nature, generally make very dull 
heroes indeed. Undoubtedly .tineas is a dutiful son, 
a refpectable father, and, it may even be admitted, in 
spite of the unfortunate way in which he lost his wife, 
an exemplary husband. He spread his palms ontV> 
heaven in the most orthodox i^hion on all occasions, 
and listened obediently to^the message which the gods 
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-were always sending him, to set up his homo in Latium 
at all costs. All these estimable qualities are enough 
to furnish forth a dozen heroes. He is also ready to 
fight on all proper occasions; and as to the charge 
that he is equally ready to weep upon all occasions, 
which has been brought against him by one set of 
critics, and excused by others, both might have spared 
their pens; for it is a weakness which may be charged 
with equal truth upon most of the heroes, not only of 
classical fiction, but of classical history. It is not 
only that the chiefs of the Hiad weep without fearing 
any imputation against their manliness, but if we are 
to trust the unsensational chronicles of Csesar, the 
whole rank and file of his army, even the veterans of 
the tenth legion—the “ fighting division ”—^when first 
they heard that they were to bo led against the tall 
and truculent-looking Germans, “ could not restrain 
their tears,” and set to work to make their wills forth¬ 
with. The thing is \inaccountable, except from some 
strange difference of temperament; for who can ima¬ 
gine a company of our veriest raw ploughboy recruits 
so behaving themselves 1 They might shake in their 
very shoes ; they might even very probably run away: 
but crying and howling is not our way of expressing 
emotion, after childhood is past. But wo are accus¬ 
tomed to read of such exhibitions of feeling in the 
natives of warmer climates, as, for instance, in the 
characters of Scripture; and occasional burst of 
tears on ASneas’s part would not have unheroed him 
in our estimation one^whit. It is his desertion of 
Dido which makes an irredeemable poltroon of him in 
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all honest English eyes. A woman and a queen teceives 
the shipwrecked wanderer with a more than Oriental 
hospitality; loves him, “ not wisely but too well ”— 
and he deserts her. And then Mercury is made to 
remark, as a reason for iEneos getting away as quickly 
os possible, that “variumetmutabile semper/eemrna/’* 
—that the poor lady’s mood was changeable, forsooth I 
The desertion is in obedience to the will of the gods^ 
no doubt. That explanation satisfied the critics of 
Augustus’s day, and he was to them, as Yirgil calls 
him, the “pious” .^leas. To the modem reader, 
such an authorisation oidy mokes the treachery moto 
disgusting. The morality of English roxrance, ancient 
or modem, is by no means immaculate. . Tristram and 
Iseult, still more Lancelot and Guinevere, are of very 
fiail clay. The Sir Galahads ride alone; then, now, 
and always, in fiction as in fact. But a hero who 
could be false to a woman, and who was to find in 
that falsehood the turning-point* to fame and success, 
—he might befit the loose tale with which the ryhauder 
raised a laugh round the camp-fire, but he was the 
subject of no lay to which noble knight or dame would 
listen. The passion might be only pan amours, but 
it must be loyaL To keep such faith, once pledged, 
the hero might break all other laws, divine or human; 
but keep it he must. “ LoyaidU passo taut, et fouls- 
sets hannet tout." The principle is by no means the 
highest, but it is incontparably higher than Viigil’s. 
And this makes Lancelot, in spite of his great crim^ a 
hero in one sense, even to the^urest mind, while the 
calculating piety of .^eas is revolting. 
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The apologetic criticisms of some translators, who. 
have felt themselves hound not only to give a faithful 
version of their author, hut to defend his conception 
of a hero, are highly entertaining. Dryden, who was 
said by one of his maliciouB critics to have written 
“ for the court ladies,” admits candidly that he knows 
they “will make a numerous party against him," and 
that he “ cannot much blame them, for, to say the 
truth, it is an ill precedent for their gallants to follow;” 
winding up with a satirical suggestion that they would 
do well at least “to learn experience at her cost." 
But in spite of this special pleading, even Dryden 
catmot concial from himself that his hero makes hut a 
very poor figure in this part of the story; nor can he 
resist the humorous remark that he was more afmid of 
Dido, after all, than of Jupiter. “ For you may ob¬ 
serve,” says he, “ that as much intent as he was upon 
his voyage, yet he still ddayed it until the messenger 
was obliged to toll him plainly, that if he weighed not 
anchor in the night, the queen would be with him in 
the morning.” Delille says that ./Flneas “triumphed 
over his passions in order to obey the will of heaven;" 
and forgets to add, that the triumph would have been 
more complete and more creditable if it had- been 
achieved somewhat earlier in the story. He notices 
the unfortunate fate of poor Creusa,—^left to follow as 
she might, and never missed till the more fortunate 
survivors met at the rendesvous,—only to say how 
nbcessaiy it was for the purposes of the story to dispose 
of her somehow, if t^ere was a new wife awaiting 
.Sneas in Italy; and how Ae account (his own ac- 
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count) of his affectionate search for her (with the usual 
tears) must have recommended him to Dido, and ex¬ 
cused that poor lady for falling in love with him 
instantly I Bousseau has more truth in his epigram, 
—^what could Dido expect better from a man who left 
his lawful wife to be burnt in Troy, and vowed he 
never missed her 1 Segrais, very like a Frenchman of 
the days of Louis XIV., thinks all would have been 
right if i^Sneas had but thrown a little more sentiment 
into the parting, and had bestowed upon Dido a few 
of those tears which were so ready upon less pathetic 
occasions.* As to the scene in the Shades, where the 

* Dido has always been a favonrite heroine with Frenchmen, 
and has been worked up into three or four tragedies. One 
writer, partly adopting H. Segrais’s notion of how things 
ought to have been—^that is to say, how a Frenchman would 
have behaved himself when snch a parting was inevitable—has 
made ■STham take at least a civil forewell of the injured queen;— 

“ Helas t si da mon sort j'avals fci mon choix, 

Bomsnt h vous aimer le bonheur de ma vie, 

Je tiendnds de vos mains on sceptre, nne patrie: 
hea dienx m’ont.envie le seul de lean bienfolts, 

Qui pourait rSparer tons lea maux qu’ils m’ont foits." 

And Dido, mollified by this declaration, far from cnrsingathe 
fugitive lover in her lort moments, assures him of her unchange¬ 
able affection, rather apologising for having so inconveniently 
follen in his way, and delayed him ao improperly from Laviala 
and his kingdom:— 

" Et toi, d’ont ysi trqpblSe la haute das t infie, 

Tol, qui ne m'entends plus—adieoz, man dier Aide j 
Ne erains point ma colere—elle exj^ aree mol, 

Bt mes demlers sonpirs sogt encore pour toi I ” i* 

t Le none ds^ompIgBan, "Dtdon.’* 
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&l8e lover begins at last to make his tardy excuses 
and apologies, the French critic fairly throws up his 
brief for the defence, and contents himself with the 
suggestion that this was one of those passages in the 
poem with which Virgil himself was dissatisfied, and 
which he must certainly have intended to correct. 
But .iSineas has, in fact, little personal character of any 
kind. He is only what Keble calls him, “ a shadow 
with a mighty name ]" and’ that writer oven goes so 
fiu as to suggest, that in the curse imprecated upon 
him by Dido, and her treatment of him in the Shades, 
we may see an intimation that the poet intended the 
abasement oftus hero.* 

Tumus will always find more favour in the eyes of 
modem readers than his rival. Our English sym¬ 
pathies do not run at all with the foreign adventurer 
who comes between him and his promised bride, and 
who plaitna both the lady and the kingdom by virtue of 
a convenient oracle. ‘'Mr Gladstone’s may perhaps be 
only an ingenious fancy, that Tumus was really the 
fkvourite with the poet himself; that altiiough he 
made .£neaa victorious, as was required, in order to 
cacty out the complimentary reference of the Boman 
origin to Troy, still the young chief of native Italian 
bl(^, maintaining a gallant struggle for his rights 
against gods and men, and only conquered at the last 
by supernatural force and fraud, was purposely held 
out to popular admiration. Bmt we must, at leas^ feel 
ayinpa&y with him as utterly over^weighted in the 
flTia.1 struggle by the superior strength and immortal 
* PnsiecL, 724. 
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arms of his adreisory, and the flapping of the Fniy's 
awful wings. 

To trace the influence of the JSneid upon modem 
poetry would require a separata treatise. Spenser is 
full of VirgiL Tasso's great poem is in many passages 
the iEneid made Christian, with its heroes trans* 
planted &om the days of Troy to those of the Crusades. 
Dante borrows less from him, though with an intenser 
reverence he takes him for his master ” and his guide. 
In his mind, indeed, Viigil seems to have held a place 
midway, as it were, between the Pagan and the Chris¬ 
tian life. If Beatrice represents, as has been said, the 
heavenly “Wisdom," Virgil is, in his allegory, the 
human intellect at its best and purest, which comes as 
near heaven as unassisted humanity may; for he is 
the guide who only quits the Christian poet when he 
is close to the gates of Paradise. 

The “ Sortes Virgilianse ” were long in use, often 
as a fashionable pastime, sometimes in graver earn¬ 
est: the inquirer opened the volume at random, 
and took for the answer of fate the first few lines 
which caught his eye. In the times of the later 
Homan emperors, they ranked among the most pojp- 
ular, and perhaps the least objectionable, of the many 
superstitious practices which were then so prevalent. 
The Emperor Severus was said to have been encoux^ 
aged in his boyhood by the very words which had 
such an eflect on Octavia—“Thou shalt be our Mar¬ 
cellas 1 ” And when subsequently he showed a hMe 
rather for elegant accompliahpents than for military 
renown, again the “ Soi^" consulted for him by his 
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father, gave the well-known lines already quoted,* in 
which the glory of the Boman is pronounced to be 
that of the conqueror, not of the student or the artist. 
The superstition held its ground, through the middle 
ages, down to times very near our own. The story rests 
upon no mean authority, that Charles I. once tried the 
oracle with a startling result. He was in the Bodleian 
library while the Court lay in Oxford, and was there 
shown a splendid edition of Virgil. Lord Falkland 
suggested to him sportively that he should try the 
“ Sortes.” The lines upon which the king opened are 
said to have been these, as they stand in Mr Coning- 
ton’s versions:— 

“ Scourged by a savage enemy. 

An exile from his son’s embrace. 

So let him sue for aid, and see 
His people slain before his face: 

Or when to humbling peace at length 
He stoops, he his or life or land. 

But Iht him fall in manhood’s strength. 

And welter tombless on the sand.” 

It was a gloomy oracle; and Falkland, anxious to 
remove the impression, tried his own fortune. He 
lighted on Evandet’s lament over his son Pallas:— 

" I knew the young blood’s maddening play. 

The «iharm of battle’s first essay; 

O valour blighted in the flower! 

O first mad ^ps of wi^s full shower! ” 

A Tew months afterwards Falkland fell at the battle 
of Hewbury, barely thitjiy-four years old. 

• P. 124. 
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Thete has always been a mystical school of classical 
nteipretation, who see in the iEneid, as in the Iliad 
ind Odyssey, a tissue of allegory from first to last. Not 
rnntent with identifying the Trojan chief with Augus- 
iUB, they found a double meaning in every character 
md every legend in the poem. Bishop Warbuiton, 
in his well-known ‘Divine Legation,’ expended a 
great fttnoimt of learning and research to prove that in 
the Descent to the Shades in the sixth book wo liave 
i sketch, scarcely veiled, of the great Eleusiuiau 
mysterios. Others saw in Dido the love-passion and 
the fate of Cleopatra, Antony in Turnus, the flight 
of Marius to the marshes in the person Sinon, the 
miserable end of Pouipey in Priam— 

" The head shorn off, the trunk without a name.” 

It is impossible to enjoy either Homer or Virgil, if 
their text is to be “ improved ” at every step after this 
801 -t. Augustus and Octavia looked to tho poet for a 
tale of the olden time, and he told it well No doubt 
he threw in graceful compliments to Borne and its 
ruler; but to have to guess at some hidden meaning 
1^11 along would have been far too severe a tax on tljo 
irnperial audience, and would certainly not heighten 
tne ei^oyment of modern readers. 

One would bo glad to know what was tho view that 
wins really taken by that profligate court on tho one 
fau^d, and by tho poet ^imself on the other, of the 
ilteological machinery of tho poemj those powerfial 
uLd pMainnata Genii who pull the wires of the human 
iJippets to gratify their own preferences and hatreds, 
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and are ttemselvea tlie slaves of an awful Fate whiclf' 
overrides them alt Wherever Justice had fled fronf, 
the earth, as. the legend ran, in those pagan days, shr' 
liad not found refuge jn heaven. The human virtue 
which Virgil gives , his'heroes were no copies of any 
thing celestial. Such lessons as the “gods” taugh* 
were chiefly perfidy and revenge. For men of mh ' 
lect and of a pure life—and such is credibly said t 
have been Virgil’s—the only salvation lay in utte 
unbelief of such a creed; or, at most, a stoical sub 
mission to that Unknown Fate which ruled all thin/- 
human and divine. But even when the forms an . 
creeds of religion had become a mockery, the rule c 
right, however warped, was recognised—in fiction, > 
ndt in fact; and Virgil, though for some reason li 
declined to paint the true hero at full length, ha, 
enabled us to pick out his component parts from hi 
sketches of a dozen characters. 


END OP VIROIL. 
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